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~ [From the Amalet, for 1828.) 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
: BY JAMES MONTGOMBRY. 
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usbexinning, endless Sea ! 

1a mo inuach my Scul on thee. 
gel, nor kxoel, nor hel, nor oar, 
Keel I, ask 1,toexploro 
Thine cxpanse from shore to shore. 
By a single glance of thought 
Thy whole rcaima *s befure me brought, 
Like the universe, from nought. 

All thine aspects now I view, 

: Ever old, yet. ever new 5 

‘Time nor tide thy powers subdue. 

All thy voices now I hear ; 

Hounds of gindness, grandeur, fear, 
Most and mingle In mine car. 
All thy wonders are revealed ; 
Treasures hidden in thy field ! 
From the birth of nature sealed. 
But thy dopths I search net now, 

_ Swe thy linia surface plough 
With a foam-repelling prow. 
Eager fancy, unconfined, ~ 
In 2 voyage of the mind, 
Sweeps along thoo like the wind. 
Here a breeze, I skim thy plain ; 
There a tempest, pour amain 
Thunder, lightaing, hail, and rnin. 
Where the billows cease to roll, 
Round the silence of the pole, 
Thence sct out, my venturous soul ! 
Bee, by Greenland cold and wild, 
Rocks of ice eternal piled ; 

Yet the mother loves her child ;— 
And the wildernesses drear 

To tho native’s heart are doar ; 
All life’s charities dwell here. 
Next, ‘on lonely Labrador, 

Let me hear the snow-falls roar, 

- Devastating all before. ¢ 
Yet even here, in glens and coves, 
Man the heir of all things, roves, 
Feasts and fights, and laughs and loves. 
But a brighter vision breaks 

O’er Canadian woods and lakes ; 
—These my spirit soon forsakes. 
Land of exiled Liberty, 

Where our fathers once were free, 
Brave New-England, hail to thee ! 
Pennsylvania, while thy flood 
Waters fields unbought with blood, 
Stand for peace as thou hast stood. 
‘The West Indies I behold, 

Like the’ Hesperides of old, 
¢—Trees of life, with fruits of gold ! 
No—a curse is on the soil, 

Bonds and scourges, tears and tolf 

« Man degrade, and carth deapoil. 

* Horror-struck, I turn away, 
Coasting down the Mexique bay ; 
@lavery there hath lost the day. 
Loud the voice of Freedom spoke ; 
Every accent split a yoke, 

Every word a dungeon broke. 


~ 


And a-nobler race arise, 

Ftretch their limbs, unclose their eyes, 
- Ciaim the earth, and seek the skies. 
Cliding through Magellan's straights, 
Where two oceans ope their gates, 
‘What a spectacie awaits ! 

Round ten thousand little tales, 
—Haunts of violence and wiles. 
‘Dat the powers of darkness yicld; 
For the cross is in the field, = 
And the light of life revealed. 


Nerth and west, receding far 
From the evening’s downward star, 
Now I mount Aursora’s car,— 


Pale Siberia’s deserts shun, 


~-They are but dead seas of man. 
Ages in euccession find i 
Ferms unchanging, stagnant mind 3 
And the same they leave behind. 


Tass we low New-Holland’s shoals, 
Where no ample river rolls ; 
—World of undiscovered souls ! 
_Bring them forth ;—"tis heaven's decree ; 
Man, assert thy dignity ; 
Let not brutes look down on thee. 
Either India next ls veca, 
With the Ganges stretched between ; 
Ab ! what horrors here have been. 
War, disguisod as commerce, eame ; 
» Britain, carrying sword and flame, 
Wea an empire,—lost her name. 
+Bat that name shall be restored, 
Lew ead justice wield her sword, 
And her God be here adored. 
By the guiph of Persia sail, 
Where the true-love nightingale 
Woos the rose in cvery vale. 
‘Though Arabia charge the breeze 
‘With the incezise of her trees, 
On l press o’er southern seas. 
wal storms, thy spectre’s fled, 
And the Angel Hope, instead, 
Lights from Heaven upon thy head. 
Where thy Table-mountain stands, 
hordes, from dreary sands, 
(he cight, with lifted bands. 
®t. Helewa’s dungeon-keep 
Scowls defence o'er the deep ; 
There a Het’ retics sleep. , 
Who be was, aaa how he fell, 
that theme all tines shall dwell. 
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Where, at Cato’s word of fate, 
Fell the Carthaginian state, 
And where exiled Marius sate ; 

Mark the dens of caitif! Moora ; 

Ha ! the pirates sieze their oare 5 
—Fly the desecrated shores. 

Egypt’s hicrogly phic rcalm, 

Other floods than Nile’s o’erwhelm, 

—Siaves turned despots hold the bel. 

Judah’s cities are forlora, 

Lebancn and Carmel shorn, 

Zion trampled down with scorn. 

Greece, thine ancient lamp is epent ; 

Thou art thinc own monument ; 

But the sepulchre is rent, 

And a wind is on the wing, 

At whose breath new heroes spring, 

Sages teach, and poets sing. 

Italy, thy beautics shroud 

In a gorgeous evening cloud ; 

Thy refuigent head is bowed : 

Rome, in ruins lovely still, 

From her Capitolian hiu, 

Bids theo, mourner, weep thy. fill. 
“¥et where Roman genius reigna, 
“Roman blood nust warm the velas ; 

—Look well, tyrants, to your chaine. 

Feudal realm of old romance, 

Rpain, thy lofty front advance, 

Grasp thy shield, and couch thy lance. 

At the firo-flash of thine cye, 

Giant Bigotry shall fly ; 

At thy voice, Oppression die. 

Lusitania, from the dust, 

Shake thy locks ; thy causo ia Just, 

Strike for freedom, strike and trust. 

France, I hurry from thy shore ; 

Thou art not the France of yore ; 

Thou art now-born France no more. 


Great thou wast, and who liko thee ? 

Then mad-drank with liberty ; 

Now, — thou ’rt neither great ner free. 

Sweep by Holland, like the blast ; 

One quick glance at Denmark cast, 

Sweden, Russia ;—all is past. 

Elbe nor Weser tempt my stay ; 

Germany, beware the day, 

When thy Schoolmen bear the sway. 

Now to thee, to thee, I fly, 

Fairest Isle beneath the sky, 

To my heart as in mine eye ! 

I have seen them, one by one, 

Every shore beneath the sun, 

Aad my voyage now is done. 

While I bid them all bo blest ; 

Britain, thou’rt my home—my’ rest ; 

—My own land, I love thee best. 
Sheffield, Aug. 11, 1827. 
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EARLY AMERICAN POETRY. 
{American Quarterly Review. ] 

It is not a great while, since any inqui- 
yies into the early efforts of our country- 
men in belles-lettres, would have seemed 
fit to be introduced with an apology. Men 
thought too little of attempting to discern 
the scattered pruofs of literary taste and 
genius ; a general excuse for presumed de- 
ficiencies was found in the character of our 
ancestors; and no insestigations were 
wut the almost forgotton 
Memorials of former efforts, and trace the 
culture of the country to its origin. The 
high rank which the United States have 
‘recently assumed in letters, imparts such 
confidence, that we could bear even to hear 
the deficiencies of early times freely dis- 
cussed andexposed. But in fact, the lit- 
erary condition of our fathers, far from 
needing an apology, furnizhes a just cause 
for pride to their descendants. 

Many of the early scttiors of these states 
stood in the foremost ranks, in the only de- 
partments of science to which great atten- 
tion was giyen ; and while their strict the- 
ology attained a high degree of perfection, 
the best divines were alike vigilaut in the 
cause of sound learning, to favor the efforts 
of active genius, and to explain, foster, and 








the origin of our sent institutions, lies 
in the character of the early settlers, we 
‘may boast, that the foundations of our 
prosperity were laid in the three great 
principles of religion, civil freedom, and 
science. 
The object of our attention at present is 
comparatively limited ; but we esteem it 
worth a few hours’ leisure, to look into the 
condition of polite letters among the first 
inhabitants of the country, and to enumer- 
ate such as were known for their writings 
in verse, however homely may have been 
their style, and however circumscribed 
their subjects. 
The first poem of any length, composed 
within the limits of the preeent United 
States, was, probably, a Latin description 
of New-England, written in hexameter 
verse, by William Morrell, an Episcopal 
clergyman. He came to New-Engiand in 
1623, and remained but about a year ; and 
as his ecclesiastical views night have given 
offence, he more wizcly devoted himself, 
during the period of his stuy, to poetry. 
His work was published in England, with 
a free translation by the author himself. 
The curious may find it in the collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
We quote a specimen of the English ver- 
sion, highly laudatory of New-England. 
* A grandchild to earth’s paradize is borne 
Well lim’d, (limbed) well nerv’d, fair, rich, eweete, yet 
forlorne, 
Thou blest oe —— my Verse, — 
Whilst — ayre, rien soile, blest seas, my penne 
Shall blaze, and tell the natures of her men.”? 

The first book ever published in the 
United States, was an original version of 
the Psalms, printed at Cambridge, with the 
title, “The Psalms in metre, faithfully 
translated for the use, edification, and com- 
fort, of the Saints in public and private, es- 
pecially in New-England.” The volume 
isof pages, crown 8vo. printed in 1640. 
This is the first book printed in this coun- 
try ; in the preceding year, nothing having 
been printed besides an Almanack and th 
Freeman’s Gath. This tuneful version was 
made by John Eliot, Thomas Welle, and 
Richard Mather, all of them clergymen, the 
two former of Roxbury, the latter of Dor- 
chester. The version is very homely, the 
rhymes common, the construction of the 
sentences unnatural; and the whole is 


This the author of the Magnalia regrets, 
but declares the Hebrew to have been most 
exactly rendered. The preface is quaintly 
written ; init great pains are taken to shuw 
that the translation is exceedingly literal ; 


without any claim to spirit or elegance. | 





tion of the Hebgew, an apology is even 
made for translativg who healeth, by dilata- 


tion, he il is who healeth. 


* If therefore, (they add) the verses are 
not always so smooth an:l elegant as some 
may desire and expect ; let them consider 
that God's altar needs not of polishings ; 
for wee have respected rather a plain trans- 
lation, than to smooth our verses with the 
sweetness of any paraphrase, and soe have 
attende:! congcientve ratlier than elegance, 
fidelity. rather than poetry, in translating 
the Iebrew words into English language, 
and David's hoctry into English meetre,” 
&c. &c. * 
There is not the slightest attempt to ac- 
commodate the Psalms to the condition of 
the times ; but they remain as Jewish, as 
though they were to be sung again on the 
banks of the Euphrates, or within the 
walls of the unredeemed Jerusalem. From 
the first, critics were not wanting, who 
fuund fault with the version, and the “ Po- 
ets of Roxbury and Dorchester.” 
After the second edition had been print- 
ed;Reveread Henry Dunster, President of 
Harvard College, and Master of the Orien- 
tal languages, and Mr, Richard Lyon, whe 
was educated in Europe, and had teen sent 
to Ameriea as a private tutor to a young 
studeut at Cambridge, were appointed a 
committee to revise and improve the 
Psalms. These editors, us it appears from 
an advertisement to the godly reader, had 
“special eye both to the gravity of the 
phrase of ‘Sacred Writ, and sweetness of 
the verse.” Many passages from the Bible, 
called the spiritual songs of the Old and 
New Testament, are prefixed and annexed 
to this versioh. Ofthis we now have the 
twentieth edition before us, printed in 1722. 
It has heen often reprinted in Scotland and 
Engidad, and used.én'many of the English 
dissenting congregations. The “improved 
version” is hardly an improvement on the 
original Bay Psalm Book as it was called. 
The passages of seripture whiclware versi- 
fied, are treated in bad taste. 
As the earliest book printed in the United 
States, cannot but be generally esteemed 
curious, we subjoin a specimen of the old 
Version, and, for the sake of comparison, 
we set by its s€e the improved one of 
Dunster. 
PSALM C. 
Make ye a joyfull noise uato 
Jehovah all the earth ; 
2 Serve ye Jehovah with gisdness : 
fore him come with mirth. 
3 Know that Jehovah he is God, 
« ~ Not wee ves but hee 
bath made us : his people, and sheop 
of his pastures are wee. 
A Oth ee tend thenkfallnesse 
into his courts : confesse 
and his name doe yee blesse— 
6 Because Jehovah he is good, 
his bounteous merc 
is everlasting : and bis truth 
ie to eternity. 

52* Cc. %g 
Jehovah 3 the earth, 
2 With ah serve ; 

Know that Jehovah he is God, 

— flock and posture shoop we are 
4 Win õ 


Im 
a Improvemout.} 


an: 
9, 
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The volume of poems, written by Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet, was dedicated by her te 
her father, in a copy of verses, dated March 
20, 1642. . Itis, therefore, undoubtedly, the 
first attempt made in the country to obtain 
the- poetic laurel. Her father, Thomnas 
Dudley, also wrote rhymes, though he was 
not a poet by profession ; but the verses for 
his epitaph, found, after his death, in his 
pocket, do very little credit to his temper 
or his taste. They are alike harsh and in- 
tolerant. They say, too, the old man was 
somewhat greedy of gain, and Governor 
Belcher wrote, as an epitaph for kim, 
** Here lies 
A bargain's a bargain, and faust be made good.” 
Yet he was distinguished for his upright- 
ness and his valor. 
Anne was married at the age of sixtcen, 
and came with her husband, Bradstreet, to 
America. Of her private character, we 
find but scanty records. In a preface to 
her poems, itisdeclared, that the voluine 
“isthe work of a woman honored and es- 
teemed, where she lives, for her gracious 
demeanor, her eminent parts, her pious 
conversation, her courteons disposition, 
her exact diligence in her place, and dis- 
creet aeons of her family occasions ; 
and mors so, these poems are but the fruit 
of, some few hours, curtailed from her sicep 
and other refreshments.” 
lent John Norton, whose praise beiongs to 


her in lines that may serve as a specimen 
of his own poetry: 

ted Nort wae brave palace, a broad stre-t, 

Where nature such ay liom) hn tage 

That other souls, to hers, dwelt in a lane.”® 

The title-page of the volume ia almost a 
table of contents—“ Several Poems, com- 
piled with great variety of wit an learn- 
ing, fullof delight ; wherein especially is 
contained, a cumpleat discourse and de- 
scription of the four Elements, Constitu- 
tions, Ages of Man, Seasons of the year, 
together with an exact cpitome of the three 
first monarchies, viz. ; the Assyrian,@Per- 
sian, Grecian; and Roman Commonwealth, 
trom the beginning to the end of their last 
King, with divers other pleasant and seri- 
ous poems. By a Gentlewoman of New- 
England.” And this gentlewoman was 
the wife of the worshipful Simon Brad- 
street, Esq. The precise time of her death 
we do not find in print; from an old man- 
uscript, we learn, that she died September 
16, 1672. Her husband survived her many 
years. 

From the topics treated of in this vol- 
ume, the general character of it is appar- 
ent. By constitutions, the four tempera- 
ments are in faet intended, and they are 
described with tolerable accuravy. There 
is some good description in the several 
poems, especially in the accouvt of the 
four seasons; and fenerally,the versifica- 
tiow4s not unharmonious. The historical 
poetry is litte else than u chronological 
table turned into rhyme. 

The same Nerton, whose testimony to 
Mrs. Bradstreet’s verses we have quoted 
above, declares her poetry so fine,that were 
Maro to hear it, he would again condemn 
his works to the fire; and the learned and 
accomplished editor of Winthrop’s Journal 


z 


}oeemric Nathaniel Ward, wrote verses, not 


And the excel- 


the state as well as to the church, writes of 





osity. That which delighted our fathers, 
and is now acknowledged to be curious, 
may well be represented by a long extract. 
We have read the volume with care, and 
belicve that in the following quotation we 
give the most favorable specimen of Mrs. 
Bradstreet’s language and poetic talent. 
Thepoem, from which we take an ex- 
tract, is entitled “ Contemplations.” Let 
the readcr compare tLe following stanzas 
with Percival’s poem, bearing tho title of 
Musings, aud see whether the companion 
of tfie Pilgrims suffers entirely from the 
comparison :— 


4. 

“ Then higher on the glittering sun I gazed, 

Whose beans were shaded by ihe leary tree ; 
The more [ tooked, the more I grew amazed, 
And softly said, what glory like to thee ? 
Lord of this world, this universe's cyc, 
No wonder same made thee a deity ; 
Nad I nut better known, alas the same had J. 


Thou 29.8 bridegroom from thy chamber rushes, 

And as a strong man, joys to run a race, 

The morn doth usher thee, with smiles and blushes ; 
‘The earth reflects her glances io thy face. 


= 7 
Art then so full of glory, 


that no eye 
Rath strength, thy shining raya once to behold ? 


is thy spleudid throne erect so high 
As to approach it, can no earthly mould. 
How full of glory then must thy Creator be ? 
Who gave this bright light lustre unto thee ; 
Aduifes, adored for ever, = Majesty. 


When I behold the heavens, as in their prime, 

nd then the earth (though old) still clad in graen, 
The stones and trees insensible of time, 

Ner age, nor wrinkle on their feont are seen ; 

If winter come, and —— then do fade, 

A spring returna, and they more youthful made, 

Dut as ~o ald, lics down, remains where once he’s 


Ehall E then praise the Fang the trees, the earth, 

Because their benuty end their strength last longer ? 
Shall I wish there, or never to had birth, 
Because theyre bigger and their bodies stronger? 
Nay they shall darken, perish, fade and die, 
And when unmade, so evil sha!) they lie, 
But man was inade for endless immortality.” 
We believe these stanzas will leave on 
the mind an impression favorable to their 
celebrated author. They wiil be read with 
surprise by all who are not imbued a little 
with the antiquities of the country ; espe- 
cially when it is remembered, that they 
were written within twenty yearsof the 
first landing of the Pilgrims. But the dis- 
tinguishing trait in the character of the 
early settlers of New-England, was their 
devotedness to letters, in connexion with 
theiz attachment to religion. 

ne ot the celebrated divines and schol- 
ara of New-England, were not unaccus- 
tomed to write poetry. When Hooker,the 
venerable pastor and companion of those 
who, in 1636, travelled by a compass from 
the seabourd to Connecticut river, was 
taken from the world, in 1647, his death 
was lamented in verse by John Cotton. 
The verses area little quaint, bu® sensible 
and correct; and give a good ideaof tho 
eminent merits of Hooker. The same oc- 
ensiun called forth an elegy from Peter 
Bulkley, 2 man of some wealth, who was 
the first minister of Concord, and made 
Latin verses when more than seventy 
years old. It is certainly an interesting 
fact, that, notwithstanding the difficultics 
aesessartty encountered in forming a new 
settlement, the love of letters was not di- 
tninished. 
‘Pio Simple Cobler of Agawam, the ec- 


without point; though, aa he returned to 
England and died there, Ipswich ean hard- 
ty claim him entirely. He had a great deal 
of humor, and tradition still tells its pleas- 
ant stories about him. He was a learned 
clergyman, as well as keen satirist ; and 
Sobrie, juste, pie, lete, was his rule of life. 
He loved this hemisphere, for he writes— 

‘© So farewell England old ; * 

If evil times ensuc, 

Let men come to us, 

We'll welcome tem to New.” 
Governor Bradford, too, was a poct. He 
was avery stedious man, and knew four. 
or five languages. His Muse was not a 
pat polished one. His account of the 
early condition of the country, isin an ex- 
ceadingly homely style, and the lines on his 
own life are not much better. 

If Cotton celebrated the death of Hook- 
er, the like office was tine for him by John 
Norton. The poet, after praising Winthrop 
and Cotton, enters upon the praiscs of 
Boston. The poem of Benjamin Wood- 
bridge, on the sume occasion, is more strik- 
ing. Several lines deserve attention, as 
they are thought to have furnished Frank- 
lin with the hint for his epitaph upon him- 
self: 

‘ A living, breathing Bible ; tables, where 

Both covenants at large * were ; 
| Gospel and law, in’s heart had each its columa, 

His head qq index to the sacred volume, 

His very naine a title-page : and next, 

His life a commentary on the text, 

O what a monument of glorious worth, 

When in a new edition he comes forth, 

Without erratas, may we think he’ll be, 

In leaves and covers of eternity !”? 

Fewer lines than these it was not mete 
to quote from the poetry of the first gradu- 
ate of Harvard College. We will present- 
ly give a few tines, which are much more 
likely to have suggested the epitaph of 


Franklin. Jonathan Mitchell, the clergy- 
man of Cambridge, was also a poet. and 
wrote*in apology fer President Dunster’s 
want of orthodoxy, in a catholic spirit, 
though with little elegance. 

Of the enly verses which have been pre- 
served of Josias Winslow, little need be 
said. Even Father Wilson, of proverbial 
hospitality, a great hand at making ana- 
grams, whose own anagram was, “ Come 
tn, you are heartily welcome,” wrote poems, 
Latin and English. His glory as a pastor 
was such as to merit the appellation of the 
Paul of New-England. On his death, the 
Rev. Thomas Shepard of Charlestown,who 





had before written an elegy on the death 
of Norton, expresses his pious regret. It 
Was usual to make with an elegy an ana- 
gram. Shepard writes, “John Wilson, 
Anagr. Joba Wilson.” 

66 ? 'wN, 

et 

Mr. Welde, in 1674, wrote verses on the 
death of Samuel Danfurth, the minister of 
Roxbury. They had just built anew meet- 
ing-house. Mr.Welde, deploring the death 
of the pastor, says, 

‘ Our new-built church now suffers to by this, 

Larger its windows, but its lights are less.” 
This is the same Mr. Welde, who assisted 
in making the Bay Psalm Book. Of his 
original poetry, we give no further speci- 
men. 

Thomas Shepard, whom we mentioned 
above, having heard that one of his parish- 
ioners, who was dying of the small-pox, 
wished to see him, went without hesitation 











so exactly is it designed to be & representa- 


praises the volume, and calls it a real curi- 











as he well knew, his life in his hands. He 
fell a martyr to his pastoral duties. All 
testimonics respecting him, unite in cele- 
brating his talents and virtues. President 
Oakes, “ the Lactantius of New-England,” 
embalmed his inemory in bis next Com- 
mencement Oration: meantime, the Presi- 
dent had priated, “An Elegie upon the 
death of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Shep- 
ard, late teacher of the church at Charles- 
town. By a great admirer of his worth, 
and true nourner for his death.” This 
poem purpots to have been printed iv 1677. 
It has so much merit, that we will quote 
several stanzas from it, both as illustrating 
the literary character of the revered Presi- 
dent, and the moral worth of the nan who 
was atthe head of the clergy of New-Eng- 
land, and who, having lived the life of a 
blameless and active Christian, dicd a mar- 
tyr’s death. 

2. 
*¢ Art, nature, grace, in him were all combined 
To show the world a matchless paragon ; 
In whoin Of radiant virtuea no less shined, 
Than a whole constellation ; bat hce’s gone ! 


Hee’s gonc, alana ¢ down in the dust muat ly 
As much of this rare person, a8 could die. 


To be dascended well, doth that commend ? 

Can sons thoir fathers’ glory call their own ? 

Our Shepard justly might to this pretend, 

(itis blessed Father was of high renown, 

Both Englands speak him great, admire hie name,) 
But bis own personal worth’s a better elaun. 


Ilis look commanded reverence and awe, 
Though rild and amiable, not austere : 
Well humored was he, as [ ever saw, = 
And rulcd by love and wisdore more than fear. 
The muses and the graces tos, conspired 

To set forth this rare piece to be admired, 


He breathed love, and ursued peace in bis day, 
As if his sonl were made of harmony : 
Scarce ever more of gooduess crowded lay 
In such a picce of frail mortality - 
Fure Father Wilson’s genuine son waa he, 
New-England’s Paul had = a Timothy. 
My dearest, inmost, bosome friend Is gone ! 
Gone is my sweet companion, soul’s delight ¢ 
Now ina huddling crowd I'm all alone, 
And almost could bid all the world good night 
Mest be my sock ! God lives : Ob ! let him be 
As he is all, ao all in all to me.” 
This clegy has too much merit to be al- 
lowed to rest wholly in oblivion. There 
are few namesof more spotless integrity 
than that of Urian Oakes. He, to use the 
quaint images of former days, “like the 
silkworin, spent his own bowels, or spirits, 
to procure the garments of righteousness 
for his hearers.” ‘The labors of his minis- 
try hastened his end; and they gave him, 
asa device, the lighted lamp; and, as a 
motto, Prefucendo pereo. He was one of 
the best scholars of his time ; and his rep- 
utation was well and widely established, 
though his printed works are very few. 
The next poet among the early settlers 
of New-England, was “an able, godly 
Englishman, nained Peter Foulger, eho 
waa imployed in teaching the youth (of 
Nantucket) in reading, writing, and the 
principles of religion, by chatechising.” 
The daughter of this Folger was the mother 
of Benjamin Franklin ; and tho only print- 
ed production of our poct is immortalized 
in Frankliu’s Life of himself, who says the 
poen was, published in 1675. The copy 
which is before us, purports not to have 
Leen finished till April 23, 1676; and, as 
Franklin quotes four.lines incorrectly, and 
is nat precise in citing Mather’s words, he 
may have been inistaken in the date. The 
poem before us forms buts small pamph- 
let, and bears the title, “ .4 Looking-glass 
for the Times.” “The author,” says Frauk- 
lin, who gives a very just analysis of it, 
“ addresses himself tothe governors fur the 
time being; speaks for liberty of con- 
science, and in favor of the Anabaptist 
Quakers, and other sectaries, who had suf- 
fered persecution. Tothis persccution he 
attributes the war with the natives, and 
other calamities which afflicted the coun- 
try, regarding them as the judgments of 
Goi in punishment of so odious an offence ; 
and he exhorts the government to the re- 
peal of laws so contrary to charity. The 
poem appeared to be written with a manly 
freedom and a pleasing simplicity.” We 
had prepared copious cxtracts from the first 
bard of Nantucket, and the fearless advo- 
cate of religious liberty; but, as others 
may not so earnestly desiro to see the work 
of Folger again as we do, we give but short 
extracts, in the hope that that which is 
hidden may be brought to light, and now, 
in these days of civil quiet, every man may 
find his own, and do good ‘to his friends 
without danger of suffering losses. First, 
take a specimen of Folger’s views of sepa- 
rating Cliurch and State :— 
*¢ The rulers in the country I 

do own them in the Lord ; 
And such as are fur Government, 

with them I do accord. 
But that which I intend hereby, 

is that they would keep bound ; 
And meddle not with God’s worship, 

for which they have no ground. 
And I am not alone herein, 

there many haudreda more, 


That have for many years ago 
—— much upon that score. 

Indeed, I really believe, 
it’s not your business, 

To meddie with ihe Church of Christ, 
in matters more or less.”? 


Of his honest simplicity, an instance is 
afforded in his account of the feelings 
which dictated his censures. 


“Tam for peace, aad not for war 
and that’s the reason wh 

1 write more plain than some men do, 
that use to daub and lie. 

Lut I shall cease, and set my name 
to what I here insert ; 

Tecause to be a libeller, 
I hate it with my heart. 

From Sherbontown, where now I dwell, 
my name I do put kere, 

Without offence, your real friend, 

Peter F 


it is ger. 
April 23, 1676."* 


Sherbon is Nantucket. As the poem of 
Folger is difficult to be obtained, and, in an 
antiquarian point of view, is very curious, 
we udil one more extract :-— 


“* Now loving friends and countrymen. 
I wish we may be wise ; é 
*Tis now a time for every man 
to see with his own eyes. 
*Tie easy to provoke the Lord 
to send among us war ; 
°Tis easy to do violence, 


\ 


4 ly a serpentine line vf 315 feet. 










; = *— A Pe — ea 
in we fin Mieemont ant 
that “there are sultas wk rn wo 3 
to the memory of the uk Daas 
tician and printer, Mr. 

2d.” Perhaps the poom, 
was that of Joseph Capen, a : 
ister of Topsfekl, whose elegy concluded 
with the following lines:— 


“ Thy body, which ao activeness 
Now's laid aside, like an old 
But for the 


These lines have a striking resemblance to 
the epitaph of Franklin. 
[To be contineed.} 


[From the Mew-York Enguicer.} 
A LITERARY CASE. 
Wales V8. CaStsa 
This was an action of defamation, treses 
pase and trover, brought by a writ of en- 
quiry, before the High Court of 
the Republic of Letters. * 

The plaintiff set forth in his affidavit, 
that the said Carter, some time in the year 
1826, did, in violation of certain rights and 
privileges, exclusively conferred upon mon 
of genius, aad writers of celebrity, forei- 
bly enter in, and upon certain clampic 
grounds, known and distinguished upon 
the map of Europe, by the appellation ef 
Italy ; and that the said Carter, inatigated 
by the Devil, did, then and there, with no 
other pretension than that of a little Latin, 
and nc @ ther light, than that afforded by a 
fellow of the namo of Virgil, teke upon 
himself to judge of matters and things, 
with which common sense hag nothing to 
do. And, further, that he, the said Carter, 
instigated as aforesaid, and not having*the 
fear of the Inquisition before his eyes, did, 
with malice prepense, scandalise the can- 
did Jesuits and pious Priests, hy the irre- 
verent application of the duscriptive epithes, 
lazy,and she vituperative term, fat—and did, 
moreuver,discourse most sceptically,touch- 
ing the efficacious eanctity of tha toe of his 
holiness, the Pope !—And further, that he, 
the said Carter, did, in violation of his, the 
plaintiff's seignoral rights and immunitice 
in and over all matters of taste, science 
and erudition, conceive, entertain, ex 
nnd publish to the world, certain v 
descriptions and opinions, relative to cer- 
tain churches, statues and paintings, in, 
and belonging to, the said classic grounde, 
denominated ftaly, as aforesaid, to the 
great injury and annoyance of him, the 
anid plaintiff ; as will more fully appear, by 
a reference to the sail views and o 
ions of the said Carter, as contained intwa 
volumes, octavo, under the title of “ Let- 
ters from Europe.” 

The affidavit being read, the plaintiffen- 
tered into an claborate argumeut upon the 
merits of the case ; depicting in the most 
sole.nn, didactic, and somniferous straing 
the heinousness of the offenee co 
against true religion, Ly the application ef 
the opprubsrious cpethists of fal e 

the injury done to the cause of ¢€ 
literature by the unwarrantable iitro 
tion of “the cow sukey,” in letter No. 


1—the bad taste manifested in ing 
with disrespectful freedom of the King of 
Sardjnia—the total want of genius and 
sensibility evinced in standing ight in 


presence of the Apollo Belvidere, and hie 
holiness the Pope-—and laetly, the rude en- 
croachment upon the rights and priv 
of othera, (meaning himself) in presuming 
to judge of Italian musie,and Italian monke 
and in giving an unauthorised opinion of 
the existing state of the arts and sciences, 
roligion and, literature of the classic regiun 
of immortal Rome ! (See the argu- 
nent, a8 reported at length in the * Ameri- 
can Quarterly Review,” for the December 
torm. It is, perhaps, the finest specimen 
of captious liberality and objugatory ap- 
plause that isto be found in the annals of 
the court. 
It appeared, however, in evidence, in the 
course of the trial, that tho plaintiff was « 
writer of political, fiscnt and statistical ro- 
mance ; that he was a liege subject of the 
Pope, and had long been distinguished for 
certain zig-zag opinions of men and things, 
both in literature and politics. It was 
proved that he owed the defendant oa 
grudge on account of some political here- 
sies, Which had appeared in a work, writ 
ten hy the said defendant, called the States- 
man—and further, that the plaintiff, by 
virtue of his religious attacismenta, elaim- 
ed to be the only source of legitimate 
orthodoxy in matters relating to saints and 
science, priests and pictures ! ; 
The cause was submitied, without ar- 
gument, on the part of the defendant, and 
after a short consultation, the Court decid- 
ed—That the future editions of the “ Let- 
ters from Europe,” be reduced within the 
compass of a single volume. That the 
“ Cow Sukey,” and the Pope's toe, be both 
excluded, and that apon the plaintiffe gie- 
ing security for thé costs,no further proceed 
ings be had in the premises. 


Lingos Fipecus, Reporter. 


A FAMILY OF SNAKES. 

A gentleman of North Kingston informe 
us, that on the 13th ult. two went 
a snake-hunting, and baving arrived at « 
place where, during the warm season,they 
had frequently seen these ‘reptiles, they” 
dug down about two and a half feet below 
the surface, when they erme to a 
knot of black snakes, which they very 
dexterously snaked from their h 
and continued digging further sill die- 
covered another knot, which they 
quickly dislodged from their winter 
ters. The whole family numbered 
they were from 2 feet 8 inehes to 
10 inches in length, and thei¢ 
length about 4 1-2 feet, making collective- 

The en- 
trance to this snake settiement was dis- 
covered in October last, by the same 
persous, who at that time destroyed 13 
the number, which, unconscious of the. 
approach of their enemy, man, fell beneath 
his weapon. Theden was situated near 
the “ Devil's foot Rock ;” and perbape a 

ve 


o 





more appropriate place could 








into the midst of the pestilence, carrying, 





been selected as a retreat for such « famil 
[Providence Patriot.) 
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Boston. 
FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 4, 1898.. 


New-Enwcuanp Garaxy. This number is 
presented to our readers in a new form and on much 
smaller type. Why we have made this alteration, 
iſ we were disposed to be pithy, we should say with 
William Tell, “ concerns thee not”; but we are 
not disposed to be pithy, for this is a subject where- 
on we can dilate and be tedious with much con- 
venience to ourself. 

In opposition to this measure were arrayed the 
expense of new materials wherewith to typografy 
this milky way ; the increased number of work- 
men, consequently of cross faces and calls for copy ; 
and the time to be spent in the necessary editorial 
arrangements. The last was the greatest difficulty, 
for where all our time was bestowed before, how 
‘could we spend more ? 

In support of our administration came a desire 
not to be surpassed by our cotemporaries in quanti- 
ty or quality, a desire to insert many things which 
our previous limits did not allow, and a desire to 
give “ the very age and body of the time, his form 
and pressure.” All which desires when fulfilled, 
being for our own personal benefit and behoof, as 
well-as for that of our readers. — * 

These . pro and con, when thrown 
tap balance male both dishes swing free, and 
neither seemed disposed to kick the beam ; where- 
upon we threw into one scale many genteel long- 


ings, and the fact that new type must be procured, 
* ¢hat then in use being quite imbecile from its great 


age. The fact settled the question at once ; and 
we proceeded forthwith to invest this Northern 
light in these new robes, which it is hoped are 
typical of “lots of satisfaction” to all parties : the 
ceader, that he has got more than he can read be- 
fore breakfast on one of these cold mornings : the 
proprietor, that he has given his readers, that is, the 
s@hecribing part of them, the worth of their money. 

if these are not sufficient, be assured reasons are 
“ as plenty as blackbesries,” and our only request 
is that bills may be cashed when presented, so that 
no one ¢an tell us “ thou hast lost thy labor.” Ar- 
tangements have been made at great expense with 
two or three literary gentlemen to furrish matte: 
for our columns ; and we hone by increased exer- 
tions to merit an increased patronage to our already 
widely circulating paper. - 

WB. — — who have regular 
advertisements, will find the Galaxy a valuable 
medium, from its circulalion among families and in 


the neighbaring country. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Lirs or Joun LepyarD, THE AMERICAN 
TraveLLer. By Jared Sparks. This is as in- 
teresting as a romance, and there is much charac- 
ter in the American traveller. If he “had any 
propensity” it wasto wander like the partridge, 
that quits the nest the moment it bursts the shell. 
- He was born at Groton, in Connecticut. He 
‘was naturally improvident, taking a lesson from the 
swallow, rather than the bee. Yet he had deep 
feeling, always remembering his home with sensi- 
bility, and the image of his mother, (this is a test 
of feeling). was present to his mind in his most 
distant wanderings and disastrous chances. 

Doctor Wheelock invited Ledyard to his institu- 
tion, and we find him in 1772, a member of Dart- 
mouth College, preparing himself to become a 

the Indians. His journey from 

— r — the first ever seen 
in the regions through which it passed. The horse 
— etsy tigre domo — 
staggers ha fallen ily upon 3 
reg when —— in connection with the 
state of the roads, render this journey according 
to Mr. Sparks, a proof of no feeble spirit of enter- 
prise. The traveller's baggage was principally 
composed of curtains for scenic representations, 
for he had a passion for the drama, and made the 
‘best Syphax that ever trod the Hanoverian boards. 

In these good old times no hideous bells disturb- 
‘ed the slumber of the student ; but by way of sub- 
stitution the freshmen in turn, performed a prim- 
“itive solo upon a conch shell. Yet Ledyard was 
“ at the summons. 

ed — life and rules for four 
months, when he suddenly, and without notice, 
disappeared. In about three months he returned, 
having made a tour to the Six Nations, where he 
learned something of the Indian language and man- 
ners. Here his propensity for climbing mountains, 
‘which was afterwards more fully developed, was 
first indulged. By his persuasions (and he was ve- 
ty persuasive,) he induced several comrades to 
pass a night, (and a cold one it was,) with him, on 
the summit of a distant mountain. And if his gen- 
ius required the stimulants of obstacles, there was 
bog and brier enough to excite it. 

He soon abandoned his missionary schemes and 
‘prepared to elope or rather to embark from Col- 
‘fege. Like Robinson Crusoe he applied the axe 
toa venerable tree, of which, with the assistance 
“of a few friends he constructed a canoe fifty feet 
‘in length. 

In this “ frail bark” he tempted a stream that 
hai many dangerous rapids. The river run through 
forest and wilderness, and in the voyage, if youth 
was on the prow, we can hardly conceive that 
pleasure was at the helm. 

His library consisted of two books, a Greek 
testament, and Ovid ; and from one of them he 
‘was roused by the roaring of the waters at Bellows 
Falls. By great exertions he got his boat ashore ; 
‘and the kind-hearted people drew it with oxen 
‘around the falls. 

We soon after find him a common sailor, bound 
to Gibraltar, where, having been for several days 
absent from his vessel, he was at last found an en- 





listed soldier in the garrison. He was, however, 
releesed, and returned at the age of twenty-two to 


‘America. He next went to Bagland, and in the 
same capacity as in the last voytge. He was incit- 


-ed to this by his grandfather’s frequent account of 
the wealth of his family connexions, who were 
‘English. He arrived at Plymouth, and on the way 
‘to London fell in with an Irish pedestrian, as poor r 
-and as merry as himself. For subsistence they a- 
‘greed to beg alternately ca the road ; and, doubt- 
‘Yess, they were favored, or both must have begged 


‘at once. : 


In London he saw the family arms upon a coach, 
which he traced to the house of a rich merchant. 
He entered and disclosed himself to the son, but 


was received with distrust and retired in 


unappeas- 
able anger ; for when the father afterwards invited 
him to his house and sent him a eum of money, he 
Teturned it with scorn, and the answer that be be- 


Jonged not to the family of the Ledyards. 


At this time Captain Cook was preparing for his 
last voyage, and it will be readily supposed that 


Ledyard’s desire to make it, also amounted to a 


by his address, gained 
‘Cook, and was eppointed a corparal. This 


ture, that he would have gone in any capacity. 


In the two years after his return from the expe- 
dition, he was in the navy ; but his rank is not 
known. In 1782 he was in a ship of war in Long 
sland Sound, and obtained Jeave of absence, but 


in the Quarterly Review, and all newspa: is 
sion. He enlisted in the marines, and afterwards, 4 —*8 


an introduction to Captain 


; was no 
elevated rank, but such was his thirst for adven- 


without intention to return. He rode up to the 
house of his mother as a stranger who would pro- 
cure lodgings. His mother regarded him with in- 
creasing attention; putting on her spectacics to 
pursue the scrutiny, and apologizing by stating his 
resemblance to a long absent son. The recognition 
is to be imagined, but not described. Ledyard was 
a most dutiful son ; and in his letters his expressions 
to his sisters are in the true spirit of kindness. 
When with Cook, he had the sagacity to foresee 
that a profitable trade might be followed on the 
North West Coast, and he had the power to con- 
vince Robert Morris of the same ; but accident 
prevented a voyage which they had arranged to- 
gether. L 

We soon after find him at L’Orient in pursuit of 
the same plan, of trading on the Coast; where, 
when success seemed certain, his project failed. 
Next we find him at Paris animating Pau! Jones 
with his own hopes ; then we must follow him to 
London, whence he actually sailed on a voyage to 
the Pacific ; but the ship was recalled by order of 
government, and the expedition abandoned. He 
had intended to land on the western coast of Ameri- 
ca, and explore the Continent to the States ; and 
his companions and supplies were two dogs, a 
hatchet, and a pipe. But his usual fatality seemed 
to pursue him. 

His next attempt, and it was immediate, was to 
execute his last design by passing through Siberia 
and thence to America. At Hamburg he arrived 
with ten guineas in his pocket, but hearing of a 
‘* countryman, a gentleman, and a traveller” in dis- 
tress at Copenhagen, thither he went, and with his 
characteristic but kind improvidence, relieved the 
gentleman and remained pennyless himself. The 
word “ traveller” sounded in his ears like that of 
* soldier” to Lefevre ; and, as much as Izaak Wal- 
ton honored an angler, so much did Ledyard rever- 
ence a traveller. 

' He arrived at Stockholm in January, but the 
passage of the Gulf of Bothnia was obstructed by 
moving ice. A common, even a hardy traveller, 
would have returned. Ledyard went north six 
hundred miles and then came south as far, (having 
passed round the gulf) and all this brought him in a 
straight lire but fifty miles upon his journey. The 
days were short and the cold of the nights was in- 
tense ; yet from Stockholm to Petersburg he was 
but seven weeks in walking; which was at the 
rate of about two hundred miles a week. He ar- 
rived under the impression that “ mankind had 
used him well” ; and, in fact, he always had, in a 
high degree, that quality of a good man to think fa- 
vorably of his species. No disappointment could 
lessen his philanthropy. 

’ From Petersburg he went by post three thousand 
miles with a person who was in the employment of 
the Empress. He was a short time at Irkutsk, and 
visited the Lake Baikal. But he was arrested. by 
order of the Empress, carried to Poland, and dis- 
missed with an intimation that it woyld not increase 
his probabilities of a long life to return to Russia. 
This measure was owing to the jealousy of the fur 
traders. 

He arrived at last in London, and went to his old 
friend, Sir Joseph Banks: who supplied food for his 
ruli-g passion, by an introduction to the Secretary 
of the African Association. 

He soon set out upon his last expedition, to ex. 
plore the interior of Africa. But he died at Cairo 
as he was about to join a caravan for Sennaar. 


speak for himself whenever his journal or letters 
permit, for the writings are characteristic of the 
man. The book will circulate widely without our 
praise. Mr. Sparks has well performed an act of 
justice to a man heretofore too little known ; and 
who labored so long and faithfully to gain an honest 
fame. ss . 
Nortu American Revitw, January 1823. 
We have had time to read but a few articles in the 
present number ; and these we have not read in 
| course. In the third, there is a complete defence 
of the American Missionaries at the Sandwich 
Islands, from the abuse cast upon them by “ The 
Voyage of H. M. ship Blonde,” and reiterated, of 
course, by the Quarterly Review. Lord Byron, 
the commander, it is to be remarked had no agency 
in making the book; the nueclus of which, was 
the Journal of the Chaplain—which after leaving 
his own hand seems like certain’ constitutions to 
have suffered much in the way of amendment. 
In the * Voyage” also, extracts from other books 
are largely made, but sparingly acknowledged. 
The Editor is a Mrs. Graham, who when other 
materials failed, had the power and the inclination 
to draw upon her imagination. Her memory 
seems also to have had an intimate connection 
with her fancy. For instance, war canoes, which 
the editor admits had been disused, are subse- 
quently launched in numbers, and by a stroke of 
the pen, merely to aid a rhetorical flourish. 

In the same taste for rhetoric, she Tenresents onc 
of the plumpest men of the Islands as holding up his 
‘“* withered hand,” and even calling himself a 
“ dried leaf.” The reviewer well remarks that 
“many a speech has been written fora savage 
hero, which if it could be repeated would make 
him stare,” to which may be added, that many a 
specch has been reported of a more civilized orator 
that would make him curse his stars. 

The first Missionaries arrived in 1920, and in 
good time they came ; for the vices introduced by 
the men of civilization, were sweeping the savages 
away. But since that time the state of society is 
greatly improved, and entirely from the influence 
of the Missionaries. 

The charges made against the Missionaries seem 
to refer only to Mr. Bingham, one of the twelve, 
for the others were absent, and are principally 
these: for saying a “long dull grace” when the 
hearers had more ite than manners—for re- 
stricting the people in their amusements—and for 
the comstructive offence of “ mingling in every 
business.” As to the grace, Mr. Bingham was re- 
quested to say it by (we think) the prime minister, 
who is sometimes called Pitt—and as to the restric- 
tion of amusements, he gave his permission that all 
who would,might see Lord Byron’s phantasmagoria 
—and Lord Byron himself, in a note, has recorded 
his entire satisfaction. 

The grounds of this jealousy are an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the English, that American 
citizens should have too much influence in a coun- 
try under the protection of England. 

The foreign residents use their endeavors to in- 
jure the Missionaries ; far they have the sagacity 
to see that the more the Islanders advance in re- 
finement, the less will be the demand for spirits ; 
and the more they learn, the less can they be 
cheated. 

The letter purporting to be from Boki, published 
without doubt a clumsy forgery. The spelling is 
well enough for a savage, resembling that of our 
own Sam. Strickland, but the phraseology is en- 


English. 

In fact, the reviewer assorts that Mr. Boki can- 
not read, and that he transacts business with the 
English through an interpreter. — 

It is shameful that such petty jealousies should 





WAN 


The author has judiciously permitted Ledyard to | .. 








and moral, of the savages 
of the Pacific. These Islanders at first knew the 
Europeans only by the vices they introduced; but 
the reparation is surely though slowly making. 
Article fourth, is upon the Hindu Drama, and 
contains the description of a play in ten acts, called 
the “ Toy Cart,” and written, at least, a thousand 
years ago. The arrangements of time and place 
seem to have been very convenient for the dramat- 
ist, and the unity of action is well preserved. Be- 
fore the commencement of the play the manager 
enters to hint the plot to the audience, and to say of 
the author, among other things, that-he was a poet 
‘‘ whose gait, was that of an elephant,” ‘“ whose 
countenance was like the full moon,” and “ who 
was of stately person and well versed in the 
mathematidal sciences.” If this was. good picture 
of the poet, his soul may have transmigrated into 
the body of Samuel Johnson. 


New Parser. We have received the first 
number of the “ Yanxer,” conducted at Port- 
land, by Mr. John Neal. We offer our good wish- 
es, and extend to him the right hand of fellowship ; 
partly, from his remarks concerning Franklin and 
another, but principally from better motives. 

The first word that follows the title of the new 
paper is of good omen,—ztility. The editor sup- 
poses that the word Yanxee, which he has as- 
sumed is rather a title to distinction, than a term of 
reproach—and he might have added that the title 
is clear. Mr. Neal has livedin London mere than 
three years, (in which time a manef_less shrewd- 
ness would learn much of English character,) and 
he affirms that the English people are more kindly 
disposed to us, than we are charitable to them. We 
would gladly obtain lawful possession, if we could, 
or if not lawful, any possession, of the materials for 
a book, which are to be divided (but not cut up) in- 
to numbers, for the Yankee. It would be a great 
convenience to us in a dry season, and a pleasure at 
any time. 

He gives a formidable account of the expenses 
of keeping “ body and soul together genteely” in 
London, but we doubt not, that in Portland, he will 
.accomplish more than the bare “keeping together ;”” 
and that, the body will be plump, and the soul 
contented. 

The following lines were written by Mr. Neal 
‘* years ago,” before he forswore poetry, and have 
never before been published. 


THE BIRTH OF A POET. 
On a blue summer-night, 
While 


U 
Tall his heart had blown— 4 
As the sweet strange flowers of the wilderness blow; 
every t wore a able stain, 
Like flower-leaves wet with the sunset rain : 
A and a * was he 
ty look and a haugh tread, 
awful about his head : 
With wond : 


erful e 
Full of wo and sae 


Like the eyes of thent that can see the dead. 


Fora nt of to, hé elood 
On the shore of the mighty wood ; 
w Then bey aged out, . 
and a joyful shout, 
The breve abe bepane oa? him! 
The broad-sea all before him ! 


Ecotism. Imagine a dirty dickeyed wight, 
scratching his occiput for a subject wherédn to 
cogitate, and out of which to pen a paragraph, and 
you have before your mind’s eye the editor, (com- 
posed of two individuals, and one, as has been evi- 
dent much given to punning.) We know not how 
it is with others, but it takes us longer, being but a 
green hand and unskilled in the profession, to select 
a theme for our remarks, than to talk upon it after 
selected. Thus, while our pen is upon the fools- 
cap, the various news of the week passes in quick 
review before the imagination, and we write afew 
words upon each, which as they make but ittle 
in the end are unprofitable, and, withal, “ not fally 
concocted in the intellect.” But as we have for 
the present made it our profession to scribble and 
select for the amusement of the readers, we are 
under the necessity of sending before them X 
things in an unfinished state, and many which we 
should probably upon a reconsideration vurn away 
as zltogether unfitting “ our station and our plaee.”” 

The duels being feight in all parts of the coun- 
try, we, as coirectors of the public morals felt obtig- 
cd to censure, perhaps to moralize upon, and'be 
most essayically stupid. 

The late “ glorious news” from Greece we be- 
gan to relate in good set terms, belaboring Mahan- 
et’s worshippers with many epithets unsavory and 
unseemly. An article was almost finished upon this 
fruitful subjeet before we remembered that our 
remarks would go unread, as all the brothers of 
the quill had previously commented thereon, aad 
“moreover that the state of the case could not be 
altered by the unmeaning abuse of an editor. 

Our table is covered with books and pamphlets,we 
beheld them with eyes of desire,and the back grouad 
in the imagination was filled with columns of re- 
views and critical notices ; one or two have taken 
their turn and received a passing notice, but can 
** one poor head” in one short weck indite some- 
thing new and strange concerning each ? Alas, 
it is impossible, and the books, and ourself, must be 
contented in obscyrity, “ waiting” with the wan 
in the play “ ſor an idea, like a rusty conductor 
waiting for a flash of lightning.” 

Politics we have no wish to meddle with ; being 
heartily disgusted with the manner in which the 
contest is carried on, and more than contented with 
laughing in secret, at the “ combination” and the 
“ coalition,” and in public, remaining neutral. 

The end of the year—remains there any thing un- 
said upon this subject? If so, we will enquire fer 
it industriously and search for it diligently, and the 
reader shall be informed at the close of the present 
year. 

The new year—we can state no facts 
it, save that it has made its beginning with fair 
prospects ; what will be the events, it will be our 
endeavor to journalize as they happen. Take the 
year as a picture, and the front ground is filled with 
all the festivities of the season ; balls of snow, and 
dancing assemblics, beauteous belles, and sleigh 
bells, fiddlerse pirouettes and hot suppers ; thea 
appear some of the c:nsequences, sighs, soft words, 
blushes, love and——Ah ! we are a bachelor ; be- 
hind that dash will be seen squalling children,teeth 
to cut, the cat noisy o’nights, the house girl lazy in 
the morning, bills to pay, in short—an end of court- 
ship ; thank heaven ! we are a bachelor. A change 
in our picture shows another scene ot life ; poli- 
tics and ticks for money; peace and war; the 
happy faces of the successful and the deeply mark- 








follow men, who devote their lives to the improre- 
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NEW-BNGLAND GALAXY. 


_| take in naming them, are abused, for they are 


| dissipation. He eats, drinks, and is merry, and to 


contentment in poverty and discontent in riches,— 
which is very sentimental, there being few of the 
first kind now about; those busy in their own 
concerns, and many most Paul Pry-ical ; an editor 
in his arm chair,—“ start eyes! what! will the 
line stretch out to the crack ofdoom? I'll see no 
more.” A good conclusion, say you; “ we are 
well come off.” 

The weather is so changeable that we can tell 
no truth about it ; what is written in good faith on 
Thursday, being most absolute falsehood on Friday ; 
pray ye better it. However, the residents in the 
city know what it is by their own scraped extrem- 
ities and calloused protuberances, occasioned by 
the cergulation and congelation of much dirty 
water in the strects ; the non-residents cannot be 
supposed to eare a great deal about it, and there- 
fore we let that pass. 

After making many strange marks upon the pa- 
per which would answer as well for ideas as did 
Uncle Toby’s upon the sand, we destroyed them all 
and concluded that we would relate this marvellous 
history of our editorial troubles. Every person can 
apply the head to the rest, and make thereon such 
remark as shall seem fitting ; doubtless all will 
conclude, a better could not be found. 

And now, venerable spinsters! for none but 
you, “ time-honored” wall-flowers ! can have 
had the patience to wade through so many 
“ words of learned Jength and thundering sound,” 
are you satisfied with our search for a subject ? 
If ye are not, seek redress in the extra quantity of 
deaths and marriages, with which it is our inten- 
tion to favor you weekly ; if still unsatisfied we 
shall be waped indeed. ‘ 


Tux Srason. At the commencement of the 
year we do not think it necessary to inflict upon our 
patrons an interminable address. We have been 
favored, and it shall live in our memory ; and if 
ever we publish a book upon the whole duty of 
man, we will not forget the chapter of gratitude. 
We have just received from a friend the following 
lines, which he has headed 


METHODIST HYMNS. No. IV. 
VOR THE NEW-YEAR. 
Let me pause to consider, and sadly, to-day, 
The current of Time,—how it drifts me away ; 
And that / am almost on the sorrowful shore 
Of that ocean of darkness we all must le 


T look back on the stream, where it seems but a rill 

Between flowery banks, at the foot of the hill ; 

In its bosom reflecting, ere tempests arise, 

The green of the earth, and the blue of the skies. 

But passion arises, as deepens the stream, 

While the pilot is lost in a beautiful dream ; 

And in fancied security downward we go, 

But the storm ia above, and the rock is below. 

I have suffered, and sorely, in many a gale, 

For alas ! I have carried less than sail ; 

Then let others be warned by my folly and fate, 

Though to save my own hulk it is warning too late. 

Yet the Sea of Eternity fearless I sail, . 

And though waves would engulph me they shall 
Prevail ; 

For to guide and to save in the darkness of night, 

My pilet is faith, and the gospel my light. 


The following communication gives but a degrad- 
ing picture of human nature, though it must be con- 
fessed it is for the most part true. It is expressed 
in strong, yet elegant, language, and we should be 
glad to hear often from the author. 

ABUSES, . 
Nothing so generally pervades all ramifications 
of earthly things, as abuses ; and nothing is harder 








while time shall endure. Even the moments we 


wasted over what should not exist. 

Single out an individual man, and tell me, (for it 
is the shortest task,) what he has,that is not abused. 
His life is shortened, or perverted, by gluttony, or 


balance the account, he is ridden by stupidity, and 
the nightmare, till decrepitude seizes the soul and 
the body, or death closes the account. He has tal- 
ents; but instead of sending them through the 
deep mazes of science, or over the varied fields of 
rich thought and fancy, to unravel and enlighten 
the one, or to gather glory and fragrance from the 
other, he gropes amid the filth of avarice, or am- 
bition, or follows the misguiding direction of pas- 
sions. He has affections, but they are misplaced ; 
unprincipled strangers and the most ‘anworthy ob- 
jects dwell on that altar, which sould be sacred to 
filial attachment, or coniv.¢s] love. His wealth, is 
squandered in fuuie scheming, or visionary specu- 
tations, in worthless aggrandisement, detestable 
revenge, or ruinous luxury ; the poor are forgot- 
ten, friends overlooked, and the public good neg- 
lected ; his children grew up in folly and pride, 
till they all become burdens to the society, they 
should have ornamented and improved. The con- 
nexions of blood, interest, or neighborhood, that 
should have been comforted and assisted in the 
laborious progress of life, with kindness and sweet 
counsel, are despised, neglected, and insulted, . if 
they are not slandered, cheated and ruined. Those 
few, even, who persevere in good Offices, through 
-a thousand vexations, meet but a slender reward, 
in heartless thanks forgetfulness. His relig- 
ion, that gives assurance of his origin and end, 
that provides a hope to dispel doubt and illumine 
the darkness of sorrow, is treated with contempt 
and derision, or at best is only looked upon cold- 
ly, at distant periods. The customs of civilized 
life are trampled rudely down, and the whole 
community are outraged, by wanton disregard. 
Public trusts are converted to private benefits, 
and confidence is gained by hypocrisy, where 
truth would have bestowed only scorn. 

All this is not true of any individual, but some | 
ef it pertains te-every con of AGam ; ‘and the whole 
way be found, scattered liberally over the world. 
It is inculcated by precept and perpetuated by ex- 
ample, for the bad do not teach virtue, and self- 
inter@t, though mistaken in true good, is easily 
induced to follow interested motives, of seduc- 
tive temptations, withersoever they go. 

There is no greater paradox, than education. It 
is, at once, the root of all evil, and of all good. 
What is often said of money, is true caly of edu- 
cation, for it regulates our esteem for that and all 
things else. Education, alone, can correct abuses, 
and should, therefore, be most carefully corrected. 
The virtue of every generation depends upon that, 





TRAVELS OF A TIN PEDLAR. No. VII. 

Srn,—My last letter was from Providence, where 
I was miserably cheated by a man with a hook 
nose ; ever while you live, Sir, distrust a man who 
sports the aquiline. I have known many such, and 
but one among the whole was honest : (my own 
nose has a little of the curve.) What a people the 
| Romans must have been ; very much, as I sup- 
pose, like our own Greeks. . 

From Providence I passed into Connecticut, fa- 
vorably known, from its habits. They are an un- 
imaginative people, but honest ; and they are reli- 





ed and sorrowful phizzes of the unenccessful ; 


. There is a Museum in the Park, where “ beast, 


preech and they pray ; and their morality is 
pnd -prteay pees Sey Yet their creed, 
allows of craft, and wo to the travelling merchant 
who will trust them ; and we to them also if they 
always confide in the merchant. 
The school-houses are as regular as mile stones, 
or as dutch taverns in —— —_ a 
people are not ignorant, are ve 
learned. Nearly all of them are fit for school-mas- 
ters, or qualified to shine in my vocation ; but then 
they are fit for nothing higher. Their mediocrity is 
in attainment, rather than in talent ; they have no 
considerable capital, but many large villages, or 
small cities, where talent can have no excitement, 
exercise, or reward. ; 
But let me hasten over the ground, Sir, even as 
my Dobbin flies over it, to New-York ; though 
here I shall not detain you long, for I am impatient 
to be beyond the Alleghanies. I have never torri- 
ed long in New- York, which probably is the reason 
why I prefer Philadelphia; to those who have 
lived in the city ofthe Manhadoes, and from any 
part of the world, it is the most attractive of cities. 
Therefore, I distrust my own impressions, in defcr- 
ence to the experience of others. 
The first avenue in which a stranger finds him- 
self jostled along, scems like the scene of a splendid 
pageant ; and (oa wise man from the east, every 
thing at first seems to wear a theatrical look. The 
ladies have more of the princess in their gait and 
air, than the more retiring dames of Boston. They 
de rather than suffer admiration. The hum- 
ble tin who is writing of them readily complied 
with all demands, for he admired them from his 
very soul. 

The men of New-York, as is known over the 
world, pursue nothing with moderation. It is not 
easy for them to be lukewarm in politics, tardy in 
business, or slow to anger and redress. The yourg 
pursue pleasure with a passion, and a constancy un- 
known and not tolerated, in other cities ; and many 
a noble fellow is destroyed in the chase. 

Broad--way is, as I suppose, named from scriptu- 
ral allusion ; and you cannot walk over the half of 
it without a conviction that it leads to death, and 
worse. On each side the Park is a line of hackney 
coaches as long as the funeral procession of a judge ; 
and the coachmen are the most impudent scoun- 
drels that the world produces. They are a nuisance, 
and I recommend them to the attention of the grand 
jurors when they have done with the conspirators. 
Upon one I would have taken personal vengeance, 
but for certain liabilities, that I inferred from the 
breadth of his shoulders ; but, perhaps I shall yet 
catch him alone and asleep, with his hands tied be- 
hind him. ‘When I do, I shall break my mind to 
him. 

The theatres attract the rabble in vast numbers, 
for be it known to you that in New-York the rabble 
is a large and powerful body. 


bird, fish, insect” are preserved to admiration. The 
catamount is on his tree, the wolf is tearing a lamb, 
the eagle plucking a turkey, the alligator grins as 
when he lived ; and every thing that has legs and 
life is so well represented,that a visiter seems walk- 
ing about in the ark. 
There is yet another Museum that runs a fair 
opposition—with Scudder’s. It is kept by Peale, 
who has a hereditary title; toa good one. Here I 
was electrified with alarm at finding myself stand- 
ing over a den of rattlesnakes. 

The Battery if compared with the Mall at Bos- 
ton, must lose in the comparison ; yet a New- York- 
er would challenge and (if I would let him) kill me, 
for the assertion. It is a narrow strip of land with 


over the'water, of the fist Jersey shore. Tore a 
in fact, too much water in the prospect, and the ob- 
jects are too indistinct beyond it : yet the ships and 
steam-boats and smaller vessels, make an agreeable 
and ever changing picture. 

The commercial strgets are like the avenues to an 
ant hill, when the emmets are abroad, (though the 
best of the emmets is no more.) Here, Sir, is in- 
dustry and gain, labor and its reward, I say r-, 
more of New-York, but hasten towards the West 
and to places less known to vcurse’s. 

In New Jersey the rors are good and level, the 
taverns fair, and t.¢ publicans’ daughters very fair. 
A prelty ciri ls so regular an appendage to an inn, 
that £ doubt if licenses are given without one. And 
refreshing it is, in a dusty day, to receive a bow] of 
nectar from the hand of such a cup bearer ; or (to 
descend to terrestials,) to have the mint broken in 
the julep by the fingers of Beauty. Yet this same 
Beauty is always too hard for me in driving a bar- 
gain. With age and ugliness, I can be as hard as 
their own features ; but to youth and beauty I am 
weak and kind. Many a discount have I made, 
when under the spell of black eyes; and upon my 
interest I have closed my own, when a 

tongue has called me Dear Mr. F’. 

At Princeton I visited the third college that I 
have mentioned in my travels: and the students 
are so young that I suppose the rod may be in use. 
That it ought to be is certain, for I heard one of the 
future men of the country express himself in lan- 
guage that was the extreme of profanity. 

Below Trenton the Delaware is pretty, but the 
banks are low. I left the Jarseys, and crossed the 
river to Philadelphia at Camden, which is a village 
flanked with woods, that are in holidays swarming 
with young ladies and gentlemen from the city. 

The city of Philadelphia is so neat, regular, and 
commodious, and the people to each other so kind 
and to strangers so hospitable, that I always take 
my departure with regret. It is an error to suppose 
that the Philadelphians I.-se not ornament, but it is 
in so chaste and plain a style, that it is completely 
at variance with the gaudy embellishments so com- 
mon in New-York. In Broadway the seals are 
}eommonly heavier than the watch, and the cravat 
ends in streamers like a pennant, and would answer 
upon occasion to hang the wearer. 

“* Thou seest yon beau, it has s string.” 

But to return to Philadelphia. The signs 
are often neat enough for a frame in a parlor. 
Their weathercocks, indeed, are less in number 
and inferior in taste to those of your own city ; but 
then there are no steeples—and what is a vane 
without one ? The only steeple that I remember 
to have seen here is in Second-street, and a very 
fine one it is. Of the adjacent church-yard I heard 
a shocking story, which, if I believed, I would not 
repeat. This church-yard, like many others, had 
the discredit of being haunted by an unquiet spirit, 
and shrieks were heard from a range of tombs. 
When one of these was afterwards opened, it was 
found that a coffin containing the body of a young 
lady, had been moved from its place, and the body 
was found at a distance. This accounted for the 
cries : the poor girl was not dead, but revived from 
her trance only to perish with cold and hunger. 

I ascended a Shot Tower near to the navy yard ; 
the stair case had no ballustrade, and the steps, like 
those of the pyramids, were about a yard in depth. 
I got up, however, very well, and looked down the 
barrel as into the bottomless pit. In the descent 
my nerves became disordered ; and I was like a 
sufferer under the incubus : however, shutting my 
eyes, (a8 I do when I discharge a musket at train- 
ing) and keeping my right shoulder in continua) 


| To <imster and shed their Sweet perfume 





in anfety. A similgr 

the mast head of a vessel, where I ” 
cause a lady requested me not to ga, 
the amount of my gallantry. : 
These Philadelphians love good beer, 
one man (if he yet lives, and s0 usefd) 
ill be spared,) who keeps a beer-heuss 
returns the favor) at the sign of the Bi 
Lion, corner of North Eighth and engi 
name ought to be written in 

door I believe that it is so writien, 
best of mortal tapsters, and draws pia 
that is a justification for tippling. 1 sabia, 
with a reverence that I shall never 
your admirer and servant. 


Tinlad 





A NEW YEAR’S MEET? 
Tve been to a circle of wits and 
Who gathered to Hail the New Yeag ; 
Where with wit, rhyme and reason, and a 
talkings, 3 
They seasoned the wine and good cheer, - 
I crawied in a cupboard and snugly was 
With room for my pen and myself ; 
Where to numberiess secrets I quickly 
But laid them all by, on the shelf. 
When ladies are met, little scandal is plongyg: 
But all is said under the rose, * cael 
*Twill be whispered about, soon enough te * 
Though I should not choose to disclose, + 
There was oceans of talk, about new cage 
The fancy of Madame Gaubert ; oe 
And beaux, plays, and parties, tales, novels oy 
Of censure und praise had a abuse. 
Mrs. W. threw on the table a volume, 
(Miss F. ent these,-clese by her sidc,) 
*T was a trifle scarce worthy a bust of 8 
Yet a subjec t for praise and for pride. 
A lady then bustled about with 
To pick up subscribers for Tales ; 
No copy was left, but the second 
Would soon meet the wonderfal sales. — 
The knowing ones giggled a little and titternd, 
The others scarce did any less, , 
But all that was done, not an atom embittered 
The temper of sweet Mrs. E. 4 
Mies A. chattered Hebrew and pondered o'er 
And scorned all the rigmarole stuff ; 3 
| She brought nothing new, on old learning e¢ 
But offered a pinch of nice snuff. a 
Her learning is worth all the flim-flams and, 
That ever were scattered in rhyme ; 
Her books and ber letters wiil tive, when 
Are crushed in the pathway of Time. "i 
Mrs. M. re-appeared, from a gloomy sectusies ; / 
Her pen yet has charms to engage— : 
And may serve to dispet a most common 
That mind always withers with age. J— 
Mrs. B. too, had come, from her isle int the 
Too mild and teo gentle to strive, 
With lit’rature’s storms and the critic's 
In which but few poems survive. 
But her soul is endowed with the brightest 
And rapture o’er ev'ry thought flings, 
As Peris escaped from the sweetest Eh; —* 


wy 


r§ 


The glory of sunlight, was splendidly shining «7 | 
Over one, who is first in our land. * 
Mrs. 8. wears the wreath, without envy’s 
As best in the Dele sa 
But another may claim it, who came from the 
To toil amid literature’s flowers ; -* 
Mrs. H. oft has drank from the muses pure fount 
And spent with them, many glad hours. 
She claimed from the ladies a share of their 
What truth to desert might sccord 5 : 
‘BMA Came 00 correctly, with modest behavior, 
‘That none could withhold their good wort, a 
But then, Mrs. W. threw on the table 
A brief of her sudden istention ;. 
Tt was greeted with joy, for ther ih) were u 
A single reprose®, o'en to mention, J 
They wil! yo to the Bemer of Teste, and wilt : 
Tue flowsrets fair ladies will fling, ? 


eo 


A , and m * "s g ; 
That loved im the suilight of fancy to beak, 
But some had in lowly obscurity slumbered, 
And others hed fluttered, but under s mask... 
The lamps soon burned blue, the appearance waa 
ing— 
How I got away, you may guess— 
Is of ladies, the loveliest dress. 





Mr. Ep1tor,—Did’st ever see a mere 
tal pate to the body of any communication? 
Lovers Curse ; whew, it smells of ⸗ 
poison, but it means orly—there is much mutt 
in it, as you shall shortly see if my 
— » and your readers shall see, if j 
* 

I am a bachelor; but not one of your 
bachelors, that has the gout in the 
nightmare till nine, A. M. and then 
hill to air himself; no, no; I am none 4 
rusty, fusty old curmudgeons, that {s net 
the sight of every pretty face, with the 
that his courting days are over; Lam 2 
® one-in-a-thousand sort of a man,—a merry f 
elor, that loves a pun, and ¢an laugh st'@ 
joke, even if it be at my own expense ; I ant. 
nominated Jerry, and well known as a bot 
all love-loving damsels and their e ‘ 
ask your pardon, Mr. Editor, but 
upon my brain so fast that J have gota ide 
fused ; I was transported im thought to the 


had not inked. 
i know not where I should have stopped ; I 


- 


ink, especially upon my fingers, and wiping i 


restored me to my senses. Instead of being 


elor ; but that’s a long time ago. 
In my younger days I lived in a remote 
village ; where, I presume you do net 4 


of the society of ladies, but. not “ good 
is genteel ; it never went against my grain 


ple of different make. I wasa good sized, 
looking fellow for one of my age, and very 


myself, and run away from any one larger, 
is, you know “ the better part of valor.” 
time it was my greatest pleasure to visit the 


old times they did these things 
young man visited his “ girl” 


I should most tell you it was 
other evening ; but I am not disposed to 
8s you see, and therefore 1 shall leave you 
jecture the reason, if so trivial a thing 
reason. 


I never had a real flame, myself; I was.s . 


bashful youth, and only fancied myself in 
when in reality it was 9 felee alarm. 
many advantages in this shilly-shally sert of 








gious 20 well as moral : that ie, (as O’Flaherty says) 


contact with the wall, I accomplished the descent 


ship, for | was always 8 welcome guest; te 




















But of thie I am sure, what is called a bfuc meg, : 








have drawn, now, I should say I wes such 3 ' 


know ; and I was as many people are, rather 
for ‘ from my inmost soul’ I detest any thing ¢ 


sociate with mechanic’s children ; I have sees 






ageous ; that is I could pound any one smaller J 


on the regular courting nights of their beeas;! 


evening ; if I were disposed to digress at this 
they were not “ with chin new reaped” os @ 
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ways 
ap deme and manceuvering for—but I will not 


‘aay qitett, for it omacks of something that is to be 


* 
4 
t eight o'clock, the elderly eouple retired to 


a. 
» 
+ @ 


“| 
re 


RE: fire was suffered to 


get talked about ; the old gentlemen always 
me for my merry heart and good stories. 
: Many 0 time and oft” have I intruded on court- 
ve holy hours,—which, less romantically speak- 
‘fag, eens any time between ten, P. M. and day- 
ly for the sake of bothering some poor 
Jedeeper. When I first entered, carly in the eve- 
di before the favored onc himself, it 
how do you do Mr. Jerry, very happy,”&c. 


* 


and leſt the care of the company to the daugh- 
‘ters'then came a glass—of cider, for in primitive 
‘ej wine was not fashionable ; an apple and a 
 ‘Agedfall of butternut, closed the edible -arrange- 
; of the evening, and filled the inward man 
“with comfort. Then was my time ; I was expect- 
“sd tedecamp, to take myself off, and leave Miss 
“ Qakey in silence and with Jonathan : shortsighted, 
lensing souls ! they had given me to eat and to 


| grok, and they thought I was comfortable enough 


wo begone. Aad so I was,—too comfortable—for I 
jalwaysdaid ; as the family clock banged nine, the 
decline, while I sat in the cor- 
| ner, keeping up just conversation enough to let 
— know 1 was awake ; that hint wouldn’t 
* @, and people full of love, do have cold tocs, there- 

the fire was resuscitated ; it was always very, 
2; I do not recolicct a single instance in 
ch the fire did not invigorate my spirits, and 
e me more talkative. Time journeyed on, and 
Ager’s eyes wandered most impatiently from clock 
“® bachelor visitant; I could not help following 
/gith my own the eyes of my courting friend, now 
A then, but for the soul of me, I never could dis- 
Y egrer aught singular in the clock’s front, except 
the regular swinging of the pendulum before the 
window in the door, and that, in time, be- 
"emme so common, that it was no longer singular. 
ven the direct question of the lady herself as to 
r the hour never gave me to understand that my ab- 
| ‘gence was desirable. The clock struck ten and 
gmetimes eleven, as most clocks do, before the 
gallant could make up his mind to set down one 


prtan 


: 


Wy tight os lost time, and put on his overshoes for the 


, The time however, always did come, 
“alas I departed with him, the company of Jona- 

was no protection for me against the cross 
‘Woks of lady fair, and barely saved me the pleas- 
weofhaving the door slammed in my face. I 
ten wended my way to my own domicile, fre- 


E qeentiy cooling my ears in payment for my amuse- 


t of villi 


* 


jams, “oO * a 
ngs. 
pen “tis 


marae 

ry’s 

2 them 

re fount: 


havior, 
word, 


* 


ve be 


will gather 
ne together, 


cir favor, wl 


+ ae 


ment. The next evening I played the same game 
wtenother house, always laughing in my sleeve 
athe wry faces of the lover as he entered and found 
] win my customary corner. Though always liked 
‘i bythe old people for my company, I was soon 
tat heartily detested by the young for my long 


aij citings, and thus came to be considered, if not 
J If this suits you Mr. Editor, print it; whether 


» awaking.: | 


it dees or not, you will soon hear again from 
Jzumry. 


SPORTS OF THE NEW YBAR. : 
Ma. B. On the first day of the year (which 
keep as Mirza kept the fifth of the moon,) I discov- 

at sbout the tenth hour, a good-humored as- 
emblage of idlers in Milk street. Every eye was 
an old elm tree at a corner, and in the branch- 
I discovered one of those birds sacred to Miner- 





Uttle honor for the goddess. Yet the coun- 
mice of the bird was rather in sorrow than in 
. He had chosen his station for defence, with 
eagacity old Hickory himself, for the branches 
around him like a wicker. He was victual- 
for asiege, for in his left claw he grasped an 


mous rat, 

“ By a mowing owl, hewbed at and killed.” 
Many a missile of ice was aimed at him, and 
they ruffied a feather he would look down 
his essailants with a stare of wonder, and of 
indignation. Yet ever and anon he would 


his venison (“ such small deer”) with an air 


grave and unutterable satisfaction. 

I left him to finish his meal and I went under 
few. that he would soon be finished himself ; 
aeportman came up with a gun and a bag, but 

stayed not to see the murder. For I myself was 

ina wood, and have a fellow feeling for the 


people. 
1am wiser than Cesar, who might have lived, 
he believed in omens ; yet the arrival and a- 
tats of this owl, I cannot expound. Did 
come, in reference to the assemblage of the 


His face was turned towards that Grub street, 
you pass your days, and this sir, boded no 
editors or readers. 

Perhaps he came only to see what “was to be 
and like me, to moralise upon it. Yet if he 
man his study, his subject would but sour- 

temper ; and dissolve the pearl of his benevo- 
in the vinegar of misanthropy. 


transmigrate to obtain my wish in the 
head. If this is your belief, I will 
mwe.preof for you, under my own 

: M. 
Evrror,—Nature has bestowed upon me a 


‘grumble, and my talent this way has 
increased by a practice of many years. Iam 





and whose reception ip our thracien city, infi- | 


wish to see an inch of neck from October to May. 
To assemblies they may go, (alas, they will, I 
may aswell grant what I cannot refuse) and 
dance ; upon the condition of avoiding the cold air 
immediately after a set, and of riding home in two 
cloaks, or walking very fast in one. 

A sleigh ride I hold in abhorrence, and a party 
formed to make one, is the worst of all parties. 
Franklin (or some other philosopher,) was never 
less in the wrong, than when he compared the 
pleasure of sleighing, to the enjoyment of sitting 
at home, with the feet in cold water ; and listening 
at a proper distance tothe bells. This is all the 
pleasure with but half the danger. 

I myself, carry to this day, the mark of my first 
and last sleigh ride. We were six men in duffils, 
posting away with the speed of a comet. Our 
horses threw back the missiles like proficients in 
the noble game of snow ball; and I was struck 
in the lip by a fragment of ice, a3 large, but neith- 
er as round, nor az soft as an orange. The.scar of 
the wound remains, and throws a line of ferocity, 
into a countenance, not otherwise hard. 

_ I ask, Mr. B place in. your -colunms, less 

my own merits, than for the advantage of 
those to whom I write. If you print my remarks 
you may indeed injure us Doctors, but then you 
may confer a benefit upon the ladies. If you re- 
duce my own practice, (I cannot reduce it, and 
live,) I shall die like Waller’s eagle, whose own 
quill was attached to tho arrow that transfixed 
him. N. 

Perhaps it is not known to our readers that “ we 
keeps a poet.” But we make him earn his bread ; 
as to butter, it is not within hailing distance of his 
salary. From the facts in the Message, he has 


furnished the following, on the affairs of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Some suits were commenced againgt Tenants who held 
By grant from the State ; which by justice impelled, 
Came forward and took the whole matter in hand, 
And secured to the tenant forever, his land. 

The Plaintiff who claimed a Remainder in Tail, 

Had a prospect, at least, in the suit to prevail, 

For his title was scarcely obscured by a flaw, 

And his counsel were gentlemen learned in the Law. 
This being the case, we took Jegal advice, 

Shelled out, and thus settled the suits, in a trice ; 
Which will not, I trust, be deemed any transgression 
Of the duty I owe to the legal profession. 

Yet the Lawyers some crumbs were enabled to touch, 
A refresher or so—may they get many euch ; 

But, when suits are adjusted, some picking is had, 
Seven hundred and fifty is not very bad. 

Our fiscal concerns must occasion alarm, 

And the Treasurer’s face is as long as my arm ; 
There’s a single expedient, (I say it with sorrow,) 
We must live like old Falstaff,—my lads, we must borrow. 
The Treasury is failing, her credit is sickly, 

So what you prescribe, administer quickly ; 

Which, it is my belief, you will readily do, 

As some of the coin will be coming to you. 











T love an old Sailor ; the fat of the land, . 

If I beld the key, should be his to command ; 

And when maimed in the service, his battles are over, 
IAMS Ahantea fd head, he shenld revel in clever. . 
‘Pike Gtatue ("tis good,) of that wonderful man, 

Whom each one must honor, and copy who can, 
Stands here, to denote to the latest of days, 

The tribute to Merit, that Gratitude pays. 
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our admiration utensil. 
, we believe the “ m sodality of editors” 
m struck dumb with astonishment at this 
ern ef The Zo- 
The above communication from the Evening Ga- 
zette, is editorial in we’s and our’s and only wants 
the customary N to make it equal in wit and wis- 
dom to most of the editorialsin that paper. They 
are welcome to the joke, if they can make one, 
though they have failed in the premises ; we were 
strictly correct in our expression last week, for 
the book was found upon our table addressed to the 
editor’s of another paper. Even if the case had 
been different the terms made use of are common, 
and show no lack of courtesy. 


THEATRICAL. ig 

Feprrat Strerr TuraTre. On 
evening Faustus, and a new piece called Rencon- 
tre, which will be found a very amusing afterpiece. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings a drama 
founded upon ancient Irish history, called Brian 
Boroihme ; it is well got up and showy, but not 
very interesting, as the plot ends with the first act, 
the other two being merely a tissue of adventures 
to put off the union of the hero and heroine. Mr. 
Stanley is informed that in war, the a is not sound- 
ed asin bah; Miss Rivers, that unless the oth- 
er actors were all wrong, the latter syllable in O’- 
Donohue, is not sounded hoo, and that the author 
did not intend it to be sung. 


marvellous 





England, is announced as engaged at this house : 
she will soon appear. 

Tremont. On Friday evening Miss Riddle 
played Douglas for her benefit ; we are informed 
the house was well filled, yet cannot but protest 


public taste which it is said calls for and sanctions 
such novelty. 

Mr. Horn and Mrs. Knight have removed to this 
house and opened with the Devil’s Bridge. We 
have not witnessed any of their performances, but 
it is said they draw greater audiences than at the 
other theatre. : 


Tue Usunren, a tragedy, founded on the his- 
tory of Ireland, by Dr. McHenry, has been suc- 
cessful at Philadelphia. 

Macbeth has been translated into the Italian 
verse and published ot Manheim. 








NEW-ENGLA 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. —* 
The members of the Senate and House of Repre- 


ND GALAXY. 


would be held out to 
of the facts ask 


sentatives assembled at the State house on Wed- the 


mesday ; and as no business was done, we have 
made an attempt to compress the Governor’s Mes- 
sage, even as the people ‘ down east’ apply screws 


to their hay. The hay is, to be sure, a little dam- | 9 


aged in the operation, but then more space is ob-- 
tained for the rest of the cargo. 

After a preamble in his very best manner, the 
Governor begins with the Rail way from Boston, 
westward. The Commissioners have approached 
the Hudson, by different routes, and no obstacles 
were found, that enterprise cannot surmount. In 
making appropriations for internal improvements 
“asense of pecuniary interest, may dictate some- 
thing to official duty ;” for, (as is intimated) a man 
is more devoted to the commonwealth when his 
interest sides with patriotism, and his regard for 
his country, is not the less intense when confined 
to the narrow circle of his home. 

The Commissioners have also surveyed two 
routes from Boston to Providence. 

A compromise has been made between the de- 

mandant of certain lands, and the Commonwealth; 
by which the tenants, who held from the state, 
are secured in their possession ; $17,500 were paid 
on the compromise, and the costs were upward of 
700. The Governor thinks, as a lawyer, that the 
Commonwealth has been favored in the adjust- 
ment. - 
- Itds recommended to send no pupils to the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, at Hartford, until they have 
attained the age of fourteen years ; more than one 
third of the whole number there are sent at the ex- 
pense of the state of Massachusetts. 

The Governor calls attention to the affairs 
of the State Prison, which it appears are declining 
again. For three years preceding the last, there 
had been large balances to the credit of the state ; 
in the year 1826, this balance amounted $9,719 17. 
The “accounts for the year 1827 present a balance 
tothe debit of the Commonwealth of more than 
$6000, making a balance and loss of nearly $16,000 
The Governor adds that the officers of the prison 
have done their duty in a satisfactory manner. 

The commissioners for the separation of Maine 
and Massachusetts, have made some progress in 
their labor ; there has been divided and assigned, 
in the whole, an aggregate of about 5,000,000 of 
acres ; the residue of the land is that to which the 
British lay claim ; it will be easy of partition here- 
after,and is too remote from any settlements to 
justify at present the expense of particular examina- 
The good old Massachusetts Claim, next re- 
ceives the Governor’s attention. The cccounts are 
now under the preliminary revisal of an auditor of 
the Treasury, but the Secretary of War is suppos- 
ed to be nearly ready to make his report, . 

The fiscal concerns are not at present a subject 
for congratulation. The expenditures exceed the 
receipts by the sum of $63,000, and there are al- 
ready, claims enough to exhaust the treasury. 
Money, therefore, must necessarily be borrowed, 
for the support of Government, the civil list, and 
even for present legislation ; unless the members 
prefer to go home, the creditors of the Common- 
wealth, to which, asa bad precedent they might 
object. Many channels have drained the Treasu- 
ry. The administration of the Probate laws, has 
been of late at the cost‘of the state ; the deaf and 
dumb have not been forgotten, in the distribution 
of benefits ; the division of eastern ianas nas been 
attended with expense ; upwards of $20,000 has 
been paid in settlement of suits; and 10,000 as in- 
demnity to certain heirs ; (we Ike as little as Fale- 
taff did, this double labor of paying back,) and 
10,000 more has been applicd to the erection of a 


-| Rew prison. 


The Governor recommends, (and well he may,) 
the immediate application of means to improve the 
finances, What should have been done before 
from prudence, must now be done from necessity. 
The Governor recommends a tax ; for borrowing 
(we speak feelingly,) is no cure for this “ consump- 
tion of the purse.” 

He gives high commendation to the Militia; 
which contains 49,991 infantry ; 3224 artillery, and 
1761 cavalry. Included in the infantry, are 8000 
light infantry, riflemen, and grenadiers. A report 
of the Adjutant General which has the praise of 
the Governor, is before the Legislature. His Ex- 
cellency advises that a portion of the legislature 
attention be directed to certain hardships in this 
‘* meritorious service.” He recommends that the 


-| number of members requisite to constitute a volun- 


teer company be raised, by one half the number 
at present required. 
- The Governor justly"deems it absurd, that the 


officers in a company should be nearly as many as of music 


the privates. We have seen however, a band, a- 
bout as large as the company marching after it. 

The attention of the Legislature is next called, 
to the cession of jurisdiction to the United States, 
of a tract of land for the use of the Navy Hospital ; 
of which establishment the Governor speaks with 
well merited praise. 

He expresses the obligations of the Common- 
wealth, to the Washington Monument Association, 
for the Statue ; and we hope that the Common- 
wealth will subject the room in which it stands, 
to the painters brush ; for from the similarity of 
color in the Statue and the walls, the outline of 
the figure is at a little distance, completely lost. 

His Excellency concludes by invoking the Di- 
vine blessing ; that the duties to ‘ consciences and 
constituents,” may be discharged with fidelity, and 
followed by benefits. Amen. 
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Mrs. Sloman, a celebrated tragic actress from trict of 


against a female’s assuming parts so opposite to tiv 
hersex, and cannot but be disgusted with that | oath 


SESSION. =| 
24th, Mr. Benton intro- 


- Several pri- 
vate bills were paved, and other bills, received 
from the Senate, were read and referred to the 
various committees. Both Houses adjourned to 
meet again on Monday. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Mr. Murray, the bookseller, in London, publish- 
ed sixty-eight works during the last season ; and 
on the first of November, announced fifty-eight 
new ones as nearly ready for publication ; among 
the latter we notice an edition of the plays and po- 
ems of Shirby, by William Giffiord, Esq. in uni- 
son with the plays of Massinger and Ford, by the 
same author. 

A hen with a human face has been raised in 
the vicinity of Sackett’s Harbor. When the steam 
boat Henry Shultz was blown up at a wharf in 
Augusta, Geo. a year or two ago, among other 
things that were sent “sky high’ was a cock 
from the deck. He reached the ‘earth again not 
mueh hurt, and instantly clapped his wings, gave 
| 2 loud defiance to the unknown enemy, that had so 
unceremoniously sent him “ aloft.”? . 

It fs said in the Centinel that there were but 
eight fires during the year 1827, viz. Jan. 14th, 
Washington-street, a Bake House ; Jan. 18th, Port- 
land-street, a House ; Jan. 2ist. Market-street, a 
Store ; Oct. 5th, Front-street, a Shop; Nov. 2d. 
Boyl]ston-street, a House; Dec. 13th, Hanover- 
Stréct, a Shop; Dec. 14th, Washington-street, a 
Store, &c. ; Dec. 24th, Salem-street, a Store. The 
total loss by fires did not exceed ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

We learn from the New-York Evening Post 
that at the soirees in that city, it is the intention to 
have nothing of the refreshment kind but lemonade 
“ and soine little gateaur.” Among the scandal 
afloat it is said that on one occasion the gentlemen 
all retired at ten o’clock to the oyster shops, and 
that the ladies being thus left alone adjourned in 
self-defence. 

Mr. Clay published on the 23h ult. an address to 
the public “ in refutation of charges made against 
him by General Andrew Jackson, touching the last 
presidential election.” The address makes thirty 
pagesand is followed by an appendix of as many 
more, composed of letters and statements of indi- 
viduals referred to. It will be found an interesting 
document {0 those who take an interest in the po- 
litical moyements of the times. 

Dr. Scudder of the Museum, New-York, has 
made a gentleman an eye so exactly resembling 
the natural one, that it is difficult to say which is 
which. 

An affair of honor was settled near Alexandria on 
the 26th ult. One of the parties was shot near the 
carotid artery. , 

The Tallahasse (Florida) Advocate, announces 
the importation of several families from the middle 
states—* and some young gentlemen, but we do 
not hear of any young ladies—and we are mh 





in the United States. We ‘are quite mortified, 
every time we oP town, at seeing the heavy 
groups of long-faced, desponding bachelors, 

_ Wasting their sweets on the desert air.” 

On the 17th December, a child of William D. 
Pritchard, of Milton Society, Ct. aged about three 
years. left home in search of its father; after four 
days scarch the child was found frozen to death 
upon the ground. é 

A man named Richard Steers perished in the 
woods in the parish of Prince William, New Bruns- 
wick, having lost his way while seeking strayed 
cattle. His body was much disfigured by wild 
beasts, 

Mr. Christian Mesner, while hunting with a 
friendin Dauphin county, Penn. last week, was 
shot dead by his friend, who mistook his deer-skin 
knapeack for a deer, and discharged his rifle at it. 


The Sea Serpent has gone on a visit to Nor- 
way. 2 

A young man at Aylesbury (England) walked 
one hundred miles in twenty-four successive 
hours; after which his mother aged upwards of 
sixty, walked twenty miles in four hours. 

The Rev. C. C. Colton, the author of Lacon,who 
disappeared mysteriously has returned to his vicar- 
age. © - 


Errrcts oF Music. We all know the effects 
St. Cecilia i 


But some of the brue creation, (brutes as they are) 
exhibit a great indifference, sometimes dislike, 
to melody. It puts the lion into an outrageous pas- 
sion—its sweetest notes fall in vain upon the ab- 
truse ear of Grimalkin—she ‘ has no music in her 
soul,”.and for this reason she is probably so great a 
dealerin “ stratagems and spoils.” An entertair- 
ing writer gives the following account of his ex- 


periments on subject. = 
“ Those who pretend that it is natural to love 
music, and especially the sound of instruments, say 
that the very are sensible of it. I tried one 
day in'the country, if this were true; and placing 
lf at indow whilst another sounded a 


, a horse, an ass,a mule, some 
cock and hens, that were all assembled 
t court under my window ; some little 
birds were alsonear. I not remark that the 
at all moved ; and, says the Author, if I 
ill in physiognomy, she would have 
all the instruments in the world for a single 
. The horse short at the window 

and now and then raised his head from his fee 
and attention. The dog 


2 
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surprised at it, for this-certainly is the best market | 


broke the dressing glaw. The husband, hoping to 
set an example ‘a forbearance, cominenced the 
soothing system, when she pushed him away, say- 
ing. “ get out of the Way, you lout, you began the 

i luck by breaking the lamp—I knew it would be 
so.” 

On the 3ist ult. the Middlesex (London) Grand 
Jury made a presentment in which they state, that 
“in uence of the lamentable increase of 
crime in me is, it was cee | possible 
for one body of gentlemen to disc! 2 duties 
im upon them.” They add their regret that 
** the law should be such as to oblige them to find 
atrue bill twoc m for stealing a one 
penny bun ;” and they remark further that they 
wish solitary imprisonment to be more extensive- 
ly a cama than it had been in the houses of 
correction. 


Corx Boots. A great inventor (in his own es- 
imation.) published —— worl, Gat he hae solv- 
lnportant m w king ely 
the water, and he invited the crowd to witness his 
first essay. He ste boldly upon the waves, 
equipped in a pair of bulky cork boots ; but it soon 
appeared that he had not pondered sufficiently on 
the subjects of the centre gravity and of flotation 
for, in the next instant, all that was to be scen of 
him was a pale of legs sticking out of the water. 
He was picked up by a help at hand, and his genius 
cooled and schooled by the event, he was conduct- 
ed home. Some soldier: once finding a few cork 
jackets among old military stores, determined to 
try them ; but, mistaking the shoulder straps for 
lower fastenings, they put them on as drawers, and 
on then plunging in, with the hope of being able 
to sit pleasantly on the water, their heavy heads 

went down, and they were nearly drowned. 
(Arnott’s Elements of Physics.) 

A quaker gentleman, covered with his beaver, 
Was once in com 
uncorered, who atoast to his “ broad bot- 
tomed beaver.” The quaker, having thanked her 
for the~honor she did him, observed, filli up a 
bumper, “ in return to thy civility, Maria, drink 
tothy absent handkerchief.” 

A bill has passed the House of Assombly of South 
Carolina, by a vote of 71 to 42, to prohibit the in- 
struction of persons of color in reading and writ- 
ing. 

A criminal under sentence of death in Butts 
county, Georgia, on Friday, 14th ult. when the 
hour of execution arrived, forbade the entrance of 
the sheriffinto his prison, and succeeded in deter- 
ring Lim from the execution of his duty by threats. 


Two fine deer were recently shot at Islip, Long 
Islanl, N.Y. by a company of eight sportsmen. 
One of them was chased fifty miles. 


On the 22d inst. a gentleman sent to the office of 
the Charleston Patriot, just taken from his garden, 
a fine ear of corn, and a tobacco plant, both a3 ver- 
dant and thrifty as they could be in the month of 
August. 

The Historical Society of Salem, (Mass.) have 
determined to celebrate, on the 6th September 
next, the two hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of Governor Endicott, at Naumkeig, now Salem. 

A single e tree, in the grove of Mr. An- 
tonio Alvarez, at St. Augustin, produced 5,500 
rot We have heard, however, of a tree on 
the St. Johns that produced six thousand. 

Tue Sartor’s Hammock. The natives of 
Brazil used to sleep in nets com of the rind of 
the Hammock tree, suspended —— fixed 
tight in the ground, and from that the »s ham- 
mock derived its name. 

ALPHABETICAI, DIALOGUE, 
La DZ, 
I love you to X S, 
And if may but W, 
I ne’er will love you lesa.’ 
~ Says La D Z, ‘ Though L, 
For since 110 U nought, 
‘or since 
I'd wish to B X Qs’d.’ 
*‘ODR! ODR! he cried aloud, 
* Must I S A in vain ? 
And must I with thy NMS 
By thy own charins B slain ” 


*A! A! she cried, for LN Z 
Sees nought that can N DR 
Thy heart to hers—S Kpe !’—thought he, 
* I never more will C R.’ Hig > 
(Connecticut. Herald. 


(>The Editor of the Salem Gazette is requested 
in case he publishes the remaining numbers of 


Peter Rugg, to prefix—“ from the New-England 
Galaxy.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEE: 
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Duxbury, 
Charlestown, Tuesday 3 


Portland, Wednesday. 
way, 66 
" Thursday; 
OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHU- 
M.W ohn Boley, Ear i Tae 5828. 
- W. John y - Charlestown, G. Master. 
. W. Rev. John Bartlett, Marblehead, Dep. G. Master. 
. W. Hon. John Keyes, Concord, Senior 
R. W. Henry 
R. W. John J. Loring, 


R. W. Thomas Power 
R. W. Wm. J. 
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.HHenry Hersey 
Samuel Osgood, 

Benjamin Willard, " 
Titus Strong, Greenfield, d 
A. Dickson, Boston, Senior G. \e 
° in B. A » Boston, Junior G. Deacon. 
— 
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Marriages. 
In this city, Mr. Timothy Cook, jr. to Miss Nancy Fisk. 
Mr. Summer Prentice to Mias Nancy Wright. 
In Medford, Mr. Reubes L. Dearborn to Miss Martha 
French. 
In West Cambridge, Mr. Joshua Avery to Mrs. Sarah 
In Salem (Mc. David Baker to Miss Lucy W. Mann. 


Mr. Edward Lane to Miss - 
In Manchester, Mr. Joseph well to Miss Esther 


In Lincoln, Mass. Major Daniel Weston to Miss Mary 
heeler. ‘ * 
In Acton, Mr. Tilley Robbirs, 2d. to Miss Joanna H. 
es. 
—* Wobarn, Captain Isaac Huffmaster to Miss Frances 
vier. 


Bradford, Mr. Wm. Gage to Miss Eleanor Kimball. 
i g wee Martin to Miss Clarissa Weston. 


aig Bernabe, Ms Toseph Akin to Miss Temple L. 
, . Hervey Bailey to Mise Jalis Cooke. 
In Bath, be, br. Wiliam Haseby of Sidney, to Miss 

Mary Adams, of the tate Dr. Samuel Adams. 
In Woolwich, Capt. Patrick Lenox, jr. to Miss Nancy 
In Litchfield, Con. Mr. Olives Ayres, of Boston, to Miss 
seit Hartford, Setah Burr Treat, Esq. to Mins Abignit Po- 
N.C. Mr. Nathan Crafts, aged sboat 

, Widow Poly 


In 
—e 8, C. | Tite Smith, je. to Maw. 








ke. 
loucester, Mr. Vaniace Bestop to Mine Ley Giall 5 


New Gloucester. 

—— ea ae un tale 
of the of her lif have 

ween ae cell. 

Roberts amet i Soe 

ln Banevr, 3 . Thomas Howard, aged 06 ; Mr. 

vin Comway, N. H. 998 ult, in the Sith 

M Haanah McMillan, relict of the 


we 


the year. 
-York, Harry Esq. aged 75. 
i. Philadelphia, Ber, Chandiee Rie, @. 


In Baltimore, Abigail Camp, 42, @ native of 


with a lady rather too much |'he ecald 


net. 

On the 13th ult. Mr. John M’Keaney, of Harper's Fer- 
, in the 26th year of his age. He had been married bus 
cight months, and was the virtn husband of Mm. Mary 
Jackson, who is yet under the age of 29. 

In Rockport, Chie, Mrs Helen —— 
on Game, D. Dexter, ; Augustus 
‘ollins. 

In the Mississippi, Mr. Moses Matston, seamen of ship 
Corvo, of Boston, a native of Hallowelt. 

On board brig ube, on her from Patavia to 
Canton, Mr. Joseph B. Foster, ( ) eon of Capt. 
Ceckey, Esq. late o 


James F. of Seekonk, aged 28. 

Near Westminster, Md. Joseph 
member of the Senate of Maryland, and for many 8 
member of the House cf Delegates, in which capac! he 
demonstrated that he was honest and capable, and sin- 
cerely devoted to the interests and prospesity of Ms con- 
stituents. . Ip the discharge of his Christian and eocial du- 
ties he was pious and exemplary. He of advanced 
age, and in his latter days had many sore afflictions. 

On the 20th of Nov. at bis farm in Bucks county, Penn. 
Reading Howell, Esq. in the oem Zone of his age. Much 
of his time had been devoted to public 
major of the staff in the eventful 
pendence—in the employment of the 
—— — 

evote his time and know’ 
this city, —his name may be said to te ident fied 
substantia! improvement of iphia. 
tentatious and reserved, he was much 
fellow citizens for his innate worth, u 
and high moral rectitude. Satisfied with the part he 
acted, he had retired from the turmoils of the world, 
consecrate his lest years to solitude and reflection. . 
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DR. B T. PRESCOTT, 
HYSICIAN AND SURGEONS, tenders: his profesianst 
services to his Friends the publie, and eundeatly 
be found at his room in Pond-street, corner of Cress-ctreet, 
Boston. : &* Jan @ 


ERLE fe banat people By Sone Foplort ast pes 

ut e. ane Taylor ; 

A Red to aie FUMES LORING, 399, —8 
street. The following remarks on this work are extracted from 
Jane Taylor's Memoirs :—“ lay was edwired on account 
of — of a higher bind than such as belong merely 
to an ertertaiuing or pathetic Aetion. That knowledge of ibe 


human heart which is eriaced in Displey might merit tobe 
called profgund. — * Dee 28 


« CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR. 
UN@CE & FRANCIS, Washington-creet, corner of 
Water-street, have published and Jee em a varie 
ety of articles im their lins ſor Prerente and Rewards, 
the Juvenile Books, are the fullowing, printed i. 
Stori:s fom S-rigture on 8 new plan, with 96 fae soppere 
les. 


2 Plutarch, or Lives of eminent children end youth, 
wit tes. 

Fesd —— Young, with plates. An interesting ttle work. 

The Young Nuturalist, by Catherine Aticie Mant. 

Tales for Ellen, consisting of siz heautiful Stories for 
T*Rtortes, Fotos Memon Mhagre, ish Gad ead Cotes - 

tories from Reman Mii XAn e 

The — Little Girl, a delightful tale. 

Evening Hours, siz w - im one neat volume, with o 
frontispizee. Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are ie the press, aod will he 
published together. 2 ie : 

The Two Edwards, or Pride aud Prejudice, by Mery Et- 


jot. 

Jack Halyard, or the Geilor Boy. A most excellent werk 
for youth. 

Phe Hi Family, or Scenes in Ameria. By the euther 


of Jack Ha . 

Scenes in the United States, or a description of mansere aad 
e * 
views. 


of th 

Scenes in Evrope, with ¢ rplate 

Scencs in Africa, a new — by Tenac Teylor. 
SOUVENIRS. for 1€28. 

The Amulet, « lit aud teligious Remewhrancer. 

Forget Me Net, — 

The rary Souvenir, hy Alaric A. Watts. 

The Bijou, a new and beautiful present. — 

The Atlantic Souvenir, publi at Philedelph:e. 

The Talioman, edited hy Herbest, johed 1a New-Yor’. 

The Token, publisned ia Boston. 

The Juvenile Souvenir, by the Editer of the Javevile 33s 


eellany. — 
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The Memorial, 

: a unroe & Francis have for eale, the ful- 

—— in call, or silk, most of them illustrated 

w tes. . 

—8 I⸗ving'o Werks, ia four or eight volumes, with 
tes. 


Arabian Nights Entertainment, in 6 vuls. with plates. 
Beauties of English Poetry, in 8 vole. with plates. 
Shek: e's Works, clegaut edition. 
Campbell's Poems, complete to 1227, wih an laterenting 
— 

er 


i of English Poetry, in 8 volumes. 


Aikin’s British Poets in one vol. Sve. 
Bibles in octavo and 12me. sud pocket Bibles, elegaetly 


Juvenile Books, which may be had 
Gibe,—Chronicles of the Cannongate; hy 8i 
et une dullat per eupy. 
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_ name Jochonan, who was the most learn- 


‘his heart, and be opened not his hand to 


Jochonan tho miser. 


ADDRESS OF THE CARRIERS 
or tus 
NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 
TO ITS PATRONS. 
sanvaay 1, 1628. 
A Citx I saw (in a dream,) 
On an isle of the ocean repose, 
And the morn shed a glorious beam, 
Where proudly its pjnnactes rose. 
I reved in its splendid saloons, 
Where the good have no fear to be gzy, 
For they danced to such beautiful tunes, 
As would frighten the rigid away. 
1 was here, Sir, enabled to know, 
(I had thought it, however, before,) 
That a man who is much of a “ beau,” 
May a little yet be, of a “ bore.” 
There was Fashion, as strait as a rocket, 
And Honor, with eye of command ; 
There was Wealth,with his mind in his pocket, 
And Love, with his heart in his hand. 
There was \Beauty ; I felt it—no matter— 
As soft as a midsummer eve, 
And Love would look solemn, and flatter, 
While Beauty, would smile, and belicve. 


There was One, in the blaze of her splendor, 
Far, far above envy or praise ; 
* And it made me feel savage and tender, 
To look on my coat of green baize. . 


There was Physic,—* kind Sir, do you take ?”” 
He was fecling the pulse of the fair, 

As I should have done, if awake, 
And symptom of fever were there? 

There was Law, with an air of abstraction, 
His thoughts on the facio ut des ; 

Whilo touching, with vast satisfaction, 
A contingent remainder of fees. 

The Clcth was as gay a3 the rest, 

e@ Nor to laugh, as a sin, did it fear ; 

As it man would hereafter be blest, . 
For living in misery here. 

Hypocrisy came in a hood, 
But the light was too strong for disguise, 

And he went to the self-esteemed good, 
To preach of the sin of bright eyes, 


Calumny came too, like Candour, 
And censured, while seeming to preise ; 
But receiving permission to wander, 
From Honesty, went on his ways. 
And Envy with Calumny fled, 
(Though some thought the parties were one( 
To sncer at what Humor had said, 
And carp at what Beauty had done. 


But our dream is already too long, 
Yet thi, Sir, you khow, and must tell— 
That the man who would carp at our song, 
May go farther and fare not so well. 
Adieu ! to the year that is over, 
And hail! to the ycar that is come ; 
The new one we welcome in clover, 
For to day wo hold coin in the thumb. 
*Tis good, Sir, to cast away care, 
Tis better to laugh and be fat ; 
Yet, of tallow, if any despair, 
Let him laugh, he can surely do that. 
Hark ! to the bells in the steeple, 
How the Sexton is tugging away, 
What a peal he rings out for the people, 
As if discords could render them gay. 
Now open your heart, like a door, 
Let the needy your charity share ; 
The Carrier is humble and poor, 
And you have enough and to spare. 
Thanks! “ time honored” friends,and farewell, 
We will treasure your charity here 
In hearts that with gratitude swell, 
As we bid you the “ sapry New YEAR.” 


THE CITY OF THE DEMONS. 
{From the Literary Souvenir.] 
In days of yore, there lived in the flour- 


ishing city of Cairo,a Hebrew Rabbi, by 





ed of hisnation. His fame went over the 
East, and the most distant peoplo sent 
their young men to imbibe wisdom from 
his lips. He was deeply skilled in the tra- 
ditions ofthe fathere, and his word on a 
disputed point was decisive. He was pi- 
ous, just, temperate and strict ; but he had 
one vice—a love of gold had seized upon 


the poor. Yet he was wealthy above most 
his wisdom being to him the source of rich- 
ea. The Hebrews of the city were grieved 
atthis blemish on the wisest of their peo- 
ple; butthough the clders of the tribes 
continued to reverence him for his faime, 
the women and children cf Cairo called 
him by no other name than that of Rabhi 


None knew, so well as he, the ceramo- 
nies necessary for initiation into the relig- 
ion of Moses ; and consequently, the exer- 
cise of those solemn offices was to him a- 
nother source of gain. One day, as he 
walked in the fields about Cairo, convers- 
ing with a youth on the interpretation of 
the law, it so happened that the angel of 
death smote the young wan sudcenly, and 
he fell dead before the feet of the Rabbi, 
even while he was yet speaking. When 
the Rabbi found that the youth was dead, 
he rent his garments, and glorified the 
Lord. But his heart was touched, and the 
thoughts of death troubled him in the vis- 
ions of the night. He felt uneasy when he 
reflected on his hardness to the poor, and 
he said, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord ! 
The first good thing that Jam asked to do 
in that holy name, will I perform”—but he 
sighed, fur he feared thatsome one might 
ask of him a portion of his gold. 

While yet he thought upon these things, 
there came a loud cry at his gate. | 

-“ Awake, thou sleeper !” sail the voice, 
“awake! Achild is in danger of deuth, 
and the mother fas sent me fur thee, that 
thou may’st do thine office.” 

“The night is dark and gloomy,” said 
the Rabbi, coming jo his easement, “ and 
mine agois great ; are. there not younger 
men than I in Cairo ?” 

“ For thee only, Rabbi Jochonan, whom 
some call the wise, but whom others call 
Rabbi Jochonan the miscr, was J sent. 
Here is gold,” aaid he, taking out a purse 
of sequins—* I want not thy labor for no- 
thing. I adjure thee to come, in the name 
of the living God.” 

So the Rabbi thought upon the vow he 
had just made, an: he groaned in spirit, for 
the parse sounded heavy. 

“ As thou hast adjured me by that name, 


I go with thee,” said he to the man, “ but 


I hope the distance is not far. Put up thy 
old.” 


“ The place is at hand,” said the stran- 


ger, who was a gallant youth, in magnifi- 
cent attire. “ Bospecdy, for time press- 
es. 
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Jochonan arose, dressed himself, and ac- 


— —edmpanied the stranger, after having care- 
fully locked up all the doors of his house, 


and deposited his keys in a sceret place— 
at which the stranger smiled. 

“J never remember,” said: the Rabbi, 
“sodark a night. Be thou to me as a 
guide, for I cun hardly see the way.” 

“I know it weil,” replied the stranger 
with acigh, “ it is a way much frequented 
and travelled hourly by many ; lean upon 
mine arm and fear not.” 

They journeyed on; and though the 
darkness was great, yet the Rabbi could 
see when it occasionally brightened that 
he wasin a place strange to him. “I 
thought,” said he, “ [knew all the coun- 
try for leagues about Cairo, yet ] know 
not wherelam. I hope, young man,” eaid 
he to his companion, “ that thou hast not 
—— the way ;” aud his heart misgave 
iim. 

“ Fear not,” 


returned the stranger. 
height. 
his side. 


age, thy days are numbercd. 
him who insults the hoary head !” 


he had never bofore seen. 


ling in Cairo. 


ling. 


festival in every house. 


of joy could be heard. 


torches, he looked also upon the face o 
his companion, and, behold ! he saw upor 


a Demon. 


the city. 


nan, “for this house is mine. 
and the child are in the upper chamber ;’ 


cended the stair to find them. 


bered on the lap of the nurse, by her side. 


cl of my soul! 
desire. 


he isin haste to depart.” 


room, followed by the nurse. 


thou were thou hast been brought?” 


know that I am ina city of the Mazikin.” 


sinned befure the Lord. 
not to know thine. 
she wepyagain. 

ground, and tearing his hair, exclaimed, 
“Wo is me! 


that speakest to me thus ?” 
“Tama Hebrew woman,” said she 


who was sent for thee. 
our innocent babe should perish. 


(blessed be his memery !) should be done 


love of despair. 
of Jochonan the wise was 


beable to refuse. Whatthou hast done 
thyself.” 

* TI swear, before Heaven,” said the Rab 
traditions ofour fathers, from the day o 
my youth upward. 
worshipped the Lord ; 
ing all the ceremonies thereto needful.” 


in the power of the Demons. 


mounting-the stair. 
of thine eseape.” 


said the agonized Rabbi. 


thee, dead or alive. 
persevere.” 


the ministration of the- Rabbi. 


him, saying : 





not, neither will I drinky”’ 


‘ 


“ Your journey is even now done,” and, 
as he spoke, the feet of the Rabbi slipped 
feom under him,and he rolled down a great 
When he recovered, he found that 
his companion had fullen also, and stood by 


“ Nay, young man,” said the Rabbi, “it 
thus thou sportest with the grey hairs of 
Wo unto 


The stranger made an excuse, and they 
journeyed on some little further in silence. 
The darkness grew less, and the astonish- 
ed Rabbi, lifting up his eyes, found that 
they had come to the gates ofa city which 
Yet he knew 
all the cities of the land of Egypt, and he 
had walked but half an hour from his dwel- 
So he knew not what -to 
think, but followed the man with tremb- 


They soon entered the gates of the city, 
which was lighted up as if there werea 
The streets were 
full of revellers, and nothing but a sound 
But when Jocho- 
nan looked upon their faces—they were 
the faces of men pained within; and he 
saw, bythe marks they bore, that they 
were Mazikin. [Demons.] He was terri- 
fied in his soul ; and, by the light of the 


him too, the mark that shewed him to be 
The Rabbi feared excessively 
—almost to fainting ; but he thought it 
better to be silent ; and sadly he followed 
his guide, who brought him toa splendid} ‘ Follow me,” said the Prince of the 
house, in the inost magnificent quarter of 


“ Enter here,” said the Demon to Jocho- 
The lady 


and, accordingly, the sorrowful Rabbi as- 


The lady, whose dazzling beauty was 
shrouded by melancholy beyond hope, lay 
in bed ; the child; in rich raiment, slum- 


“Thave brought to thee, light of my 
eyes!” said the Demon, * Rebecca, belov- 
I have brought thee Rub- 
bi Jochonan the wise, for whom thou didst 
Let him, then, speedily begin his 
office ; I shall fetch all things necessary,for 


He smiled bitterly as he eaid these 
words, looking at the Rabbi; and Ic the 


When Jochonanand the Jay wero alone 
she turned in bed towards him, and said : 
“Unhappy man that thou art !. knowcst 


“J do,” said he, with a heavy groan; “ I 


“ Know then, further,” said she, and the 
tears gushed from eyes brighter than the 
diamond, “know then, further, that no 
one is ever brought here, unless he hath 
What my sin 
hath been imports not to thee—and I seek 
But here thou remain- 
est for dver—lost, even as I am lost.” And 


The Rabbi dashed his turban on the 


Who art thou, woman, 


“ the daughter of a Doctor of the Laws in 
the city of Bagdad ; and being brought 
hither, it mattere not how, I ain married 
toa prince among the Mazikin, even him 
And that child, 
whom thou sawest, is our first-born, and I 
could not bear the thought that the soul of 
I there- 
fore besought iny husband to try to bring 
hither a priest, that the law of Moses 


and thy fame, which has spread to Bagdad 
and lands further towards the rising of the 
sun, made me think of thee. Now my hus- 
band, though great among the Mazikin, is 
more just than the other Demons; and he 
loves me, whom he hath ruined, with a 
So he said, that the name 
familiar unto 
him, and that he knew thou wouldst not 


to give him power over thee, is known to 


bi, “that [haveever diligently kept the 
law. and walked stedfastly according to the 


I have wronged no 
man in word or deed, and I have daily 
minutely perferm- 


. “Nay,” said the lady, “all this thou 
mightest have done, and more, aud yet be 
But time 
passes, for I ear the foot of my husband 
There is one chance 


* Whatis that 2 O lady of beauty !” 


“ Eat not, drink not, nor take fee or re- 
ward while here ; and as long as thou canst 
do thus, the Mazikin have uo power over 
Have courage, and 


As she ceased from speaking, her hus- 
band entered the room, followed by the 
nurse, who bore ail things requisite for 
With a 
heavy heart he performed his duty, and the 
child was numbered among the faithful. 
But when, as usual, at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the wine was handed round 
to be tasted by the child, the mother, and 
the Rabbi, he refused it, when it came to 


“ Spare me, my lord, for I have made s 
vow that I fast this day ; and I will eat 
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“ Be it as thou pleasest,” said the Demon, 

“ § will not that thou shouldst breuk thy 

vow ;” and he laughed aloud. 

Sothe poor Rabbi was taken into a 

chamber, looking into a garden, where he 

passed the remainder of the night and the 

day, Weepitig, und praying to the Lord that 

he would deliver him from the city of De- 

mons. But when thetwelfth hour came, 

and the sun was set, the Prince of the 

Mazikin came again unto him, and said : 

“ Eat now,I praythee, for the day of 
thy vow is past ;” and be set meat before 
him. 

“ Pardon again thy servant, my lord,” 
said Juchonan, “in this thing. I have 
another vow for this day also. I pray thee 
be not angry with thy servant.” 

“Tam uct angry,” eaid the Demon, “be 
itasthou pleasest, I respect thy yow :” 
and he laughed louder than before. 

So the Rabbi sat another cay in his 
chamber by the garden, weeping and pray- 
ing. And when the sun had gone behind 
he hiils, the Prince of the Mazikin again 
stood before him, and said :— 

* Eat now;for thou must be an hunger- 
ed. Itwasa sore vow of thine ;”-and he 
offered him daintier meats. 

And Jocbonan felt a strong desire to 
eat, but he prayed inwardly to the Lond, 
and the temptation passed, and be agswer- 
ed :— 

“ Excuse thy servant yet a third time, 
my lord, that eat not. I have renewed 
my vow.” 

“ Be it sothen,” said the other ; “ arise, 
and fullow me.” 

The Demon took a torch in his hand, and 
led the Rabbi through winding passageseof 
his palace, to the door ofa lofty chamber, 
which he opened with a key that he took 
from a niche in the wall. Qn entering the 
room, Jochonan saw that it was of solid 
silver—floor, ceiling, walls, even to the 
threshold and the door-posts. And the 
curiously carved roof and borders of the 
eeiling shone in the torch-light, asif they 
were fanciful work of frost. In the midst 
were heaps of silver money, piled up in im- 
mense urns Of the same metal, even over 
the brim. 

“Thou hastdone me a serviseahle act, 
Rabbi,” suid the Demon—“ take of these 
f| what thou pleasest; aye, were it the 
»| whole.” 

_ © T cannot, my lord,” said Jochouan. “I 
was adjured by thee to come hither in the 
name of God; and in that name I came, 
not for fee or for reward.” 


Mazikin ; and Jochonan did s0, into an in- 
ner chamber. 

it was of gold, as the other was of silver. 
‘Tts golden roof was supported by pillars 
and pilasters of gold, resting upon a golden 
flocr. The treasures of the kings of the 
earth would net purchase one of the four- 
and-twenty Cessels of golden coins, which 
were disposed in six rows along the room. 
No wonder! for they were filled by the 
constant labors of the Demons of the mine. 
The heart of Jochonan was moved by av- 
arice, when he saw themshinning in ye!- 
low tight, like the autumnal sun, as they 


reficcted the beams ofthe terch. But God 
enabled Lim to pers¢vere.- — 


“ These are thine,” said the Demon; 
“ one of the vessels which thou beholdest, 
woulkl make thee richest-of the sone of men 
—and I give thee them all.” , 
But Jochonan refused again; and the 
Prince of the Mazikin opened the door of 
:| a third chamber, which was called the Hall 
of Diamunds. When the Rabbi entered, 
he screamed aloud, and put his hands 
over his cyes ; for the lustre cf the jewels 
dazzled him, as ifhe had looked upon the 
noon-day sun. In vases of agate were 
heaped diamonds beyond numeration, the 
smallest of which was larger than a pig- 
eon’s egg. Onalebaster tables lay ame- 
thysts, topazes, rubies, beryls, and all oth- 
er precious stones, wrought by the hands 
of skilful artists, beyond power of com- 
putation. The room was lighted by a car- 
buncle, which, from the end of the hall, 
poured its ever-living light, brighter than 
the raysof noontide, but cooler than the 
gentle radiance of the dewy moon, This 
was asorc trial on the Rabbi ; but he was 
, {strengthened from above, and he refused 
again. 

* Thou knowest me then,I perceive, O 
Jochonan, son of Ben-David.” said the 
Prince of the Mazikin; “I am a Demon 
who would tempt thee to destruction. As 
thou hast withstood so far, J tempt thee 
no more. ‘Thou hast done a service which 
though I value it not, is acceptable in the 
sight of her whose love is dearer to me 
than the light of life. Sad has been that 
3| love totiee, my Rebecca! Why should I 
do that which would make thy cureless 
grief more grievous ? You have yet anoth- 
er chamber tc see,” said he to Jochonang 
who had closed his eyes, and was praying 
fervently to the Lord, beating his breast. 
Far different from the other chambers, 
the one into which the Rabbi was next in- 
troduced was a mean and paltry apartment 
without furniture. On its filthy walls 
»| hung innumerable bunches of rusty keys 
of all sizes,dispose:| without order. Among 
them, to the astonishment of Jochonan, 
-thung the keys of tis own hoase—those 
which he had put to hide when he came 
on this miserable journey, and he gazed up- 
f} on them intently. 

* What dost then see,” said the Demon, 
“that makes thee look so eagerly? Can 
he who has refused silver aud gold, and 
diamonds, be noved by a paltry bunch of 
rusty iron?” 

“ They are my own, my lord,” said the 
Rabbi, “them will 1 take, if they be of- 
ſereil me.” N 

“Take them, then,” said the Demon, 
putting them into bis hand ;—“ thou may’st 
depart. But, Rabbi, open not thy house 
only, when thou returnest to Cairo, but 
thy heart also. That thou didst tot open 
it befure, was that which gave me. power 
overthee. It was well that thou didst one 
act of charity in coming with me without 
reward, for it bas been thy salvation, Be 
no more Rabbi Jochonan the miser.“ 

The Rabbi bowed to the ground, and 
blessed the Lord for his escape. “ But 
how,” said he, “am I to return, fer [know 
not ihe way ?” 

“Close thine eyes,” said the Demon. 
He did so, and in the space of a momeat, 
heard the voice of the Prince of the Mazi- 
kin ordering him to open them again. And 
behold, when he opened them, he stood in 
the centre of his own chamber, in his house 
at Cairo, with the keys in his hanil. 
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opened his house, ard lis heart also. 
gave alms to the poor, he cheered the 
heart of the widow, and lightened the des- 
titution of the orphan. His hospitable 
board was open to the stranger, and his 


to share it. Hislife was.a perpetual act of 
benevolence ; and the blessings showered 
upon him by all, were returned bountifully 
upon him by the hand of God. 

But people wondered, and said, “ Is not 
this the rian who was called Rabbi Jocho- 
nan the miser ? 
change ?” And it beeame a saying in Cai- 
ro. When it came to the ears of the Rab- 
bi, he called his friends together, and he 
avowed his former love of gold, and the 
danger to which it had exposed him ; re- 
lating all which has been above told, iu the 
hall of the new palace that he built by the 
side of tho river, on the left hand, as thou 
goest down by the course of the great 
stream. And wise men, who were scribes, 
wrote it down froin his mouth, for the 
memory of mankind, that they might profit 
thereby. And avenerable man, wit a 
beard of snow, who had read itin these 
books, and at whose fcet I sat, that I might 
learn the wisdom of the old time, told it to 
me. And I write it in the tongue of Eng- 
land, the merry and the free, on the tenth 
day ofthe :nonth Nisan, in the year, ue- 
cording to the lesser computation, five 
hundred ninety and seven, that thou may’st 
learn good thereof. If not, the fault be 
upon thee. 





(Prom the ‘¥estern Tiller.} 
Kyow.eper 1s Powen! says the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Knowledge is 
power! say allthe Savans. The maxim 
is universally adopted ; no one pretends 
to contradict it, or, what is equally true, 
that knowledge is liberty! And pray 


facts, and the xpplication of them to the 
business and pleasures of life; this in- 
cludes knowledge, and the utility of it. 
How are those facts to be learned ? the 
first step is to remove the barriers which 
shut us out from them. Suppose a rich 
treasure, for cxamplea diamond of great 
value, to be buried in a heap of rubbish, 
it ean only be found by the removal of this 
rubbish. Men are required to learn facts 
scientifically and usefully—they must re- 
move the rubbish, which obstructs their 
progress ; man is required to do good to 
his feilo.vw—the best methods of doing this 
good, ure among the facts to be learned. 


universal benevolence, enters upon life's 
theatre with his hands and heart engaged 
to do good for the human family ; is he a 


the world, engaged for all mankind— 
then he is denounced as an infidel, and op- 
posed as an evil spirit; he ia preached 
against ; he is written against; more, he 
is siandered aad opposed by priests and 
sectarians, in every private walk of life ; 
our very children are tanght to believe 
hima devil incarnate ; his prospects are 
ruined, and himsclf execrated to posterity; 


he must be a hb wha. will dare 
ns or this sacri ce, Of course 


few dare engage in universal benevolence. 
There arc abuses in government ; a good 
man who is not a universal philanthropist, 
may wish to see them removed; he sees 
the public money lavished on corrupt and 
useless objects; he secs that the Constitu- 
tion is violated, or requires amendinent ; 
tie judiciary laboring under intolerable 
abuses; hia fellows are oppressed ; injus- 
tice is encouraged ; he feela an honest in- 
dignation at this state of things; he ap- 
peals tothe magistracy, to the legislative 
halls, to those in authority ; he reasons 
with them, ke expostulates, he finally de- 
mands redress. The enquiry is made hy 
the priests and the deluded sectarians. 
What are the objects and- tendencies of 
these reforms? wilithey not disturb our 
power ? will they not interrupt our plans, 
or endanger our authority, or injure our 
frienda in office ? Js not this reformer an 
infidel ? certainly he must be one by the 
boldness with which he epeaks; down 
with hin—he is a dangerous person. The 
wordis no sooner spoken than the slaves 
of priests and the sects, commence their 
attacks; the private Circle, the tea-table, 
the bed-chamber, the church, yes, the very 
altars of worship, become alike the chan- 
nels for effecting his destruction ; because 
when he falls, the good he intended falls 
with him. “ Things must remain as they 
are,” say the priests end sectarians ; “ if 
changes arc to be made, we must make 
them ourselves ; in doing which we shall 
be very careful not to part with any portion 
of the power we have over society; we 
have the churches, the schools; we hold 
the parents in subjection, und of course 
will secure their children ; our friends are 
inthe halls of legislation, who will see 
that nothing is there introduced to ovr 
prejudice. There must be no changes in 
the principles of education, unless they be 
proposed by curselves.” This is the state 
of society ina country calling itself free; 
this is the present bondage ef the human 
mind. All men admit that knowledge is 
power! none have euficicnt firmness to 
givethis knowledge. We are under a 
priest-ridden education ; our childen ore 
ruined by the slavery to which wea subject 
them; facts are the first things to be taught 
—our system is to begin with falsehoods ; 
we enslave the mind in its infancy; to ob- 
tain: subsequent freedom is almost impos- 
sible. The nature of Deity, and the rela- 
tion which be occupies towards man, is the 
highest and most incomprehensible of af 
earthly subjects ; one whiek has more dis- 
tracted and divided the learned among 
the human race, than all others; it can 
only be known, ifat all, by a possession 
of the facts which immediately relate to 
man’s estate. Yet our system is to fill the 
infant mind with false dogmas of deity, 
with false prejudices and false fears, and 
to postpone the learning of the facts to a 
subsequent period. 

This is notonly a great absurdity, but 
an unpardonable cruelty. Deity has given 
us 


his ndous and 





When he recovered from his surprise, 
and had offered thanksgivings to God, he 
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He | of the air, the living of the sea and of any 


what is knowledge? Itisthe learning of 


A Pestalozzi, a Howard, a philosopher of 


baptist, a presbyterian, or adisciple of 
some of the sects? No! he is a citizen of 


capacity to contemplate and admire 
R wonderful works; 
faculties an passions, for social enjoyment 
and social utility ; he has spread out the 
starry heavenszs a shining canopy, and 
the rolling seainits grandeur, the moup- 
tains in their snblimity, and the robes of 
the earth in splendor and beauty; to all 
the living things of earth he offers -shelter 
and sunshine, with many days of pleas- 
‘ure snd but few of pain ; the herd of the 
| mountain, the hind ofthe valley, the fowls 


— — — — — 





know his taws and sport in the joy 
thereof ; all but man see and obey his will, | 
and delight inthe breath of their nostrils | 

to him the fairest of creation, while yet in} 


earth, 


purse was at the service of all who needed | his craile, darkness comes as a thick 


| cloud, and falsehood and error in the.bit- 
lterness of hell; he ia taught to mourn! 
| where he should rejoice ; to curse where | 
i he shouid bless ; to hate where be should | 
| love ; tofear and tremble where he should 
only admire ; to him therefore the great 


What bath made the | volume of nature is perverted ; the benev-| he glad te be excused going tage 


olence of deity is changed to a gulph of 
burning fire; and the joy and pleasure | 
which his laws efford to the very beasts | 
of the field, are to man gloom and mourn- 
ing. Wisdestiny is not directed by his 
reason, or by the evident laws of nature, | 
but by the superstition and faulseiieod of 
priests. 

The same men who would have taken 
the lives of Copernacus and Galileo, for 
advancing the pLilogophical truth that the 
earth was round, nuw pursue with maliz- 
nity and execration, every system and 
every journal which maintains the liberty 
of the enslaved mind. Every age is 
marked with these persecutions, or aprink- 
led with innocent blood, lavished ia the 
unholy defence of their dogmas; bo man, 
bo journal, is permitted to speak the first 
truth@@f nature, or teach the principles of 
universal love and philanthropy ; to ap- 
peal to reason is a crime agaiast Deity 3 to 
use words is an insult to Heaven; and 
God is represented 2s being very angry, 
because we will not consent that the 
priests shall burt all in hell-fire, who do 
not pay them well for sending us to Heav- 
en. These are ihe men who are now 
using their influence to prevent the ciren- 
lation of the Tiler ;—dces any one believe 
that God is angry because the ‘Tiller 
speaks of the mind, and of the folly of 
giving our money to a bigoted priesthood ? 
What! God angry because the ‘Tiller isa 
free paper—abominable !!! 

SERED 


A Costir #20. A merchant in Pow- 
nal, Vt. lately missing sundry bank bills 
from his money drawer, took the precau- 
tion to mark a number of others, (which 

vere left asusual inthe drawer) with a view 
of detecting the thief. ‘The marked hills 
were duly honored, but without affording 
any. clue to the individual by whom they 
were taken. The drawer, a3 it appears, 
consisted of two apartinents, a front ani 
back one; in the former of which money 
was kept, while the latter was occupied 
with papers. As the owner was begin- 
ning to despair of finding either the thief 
or the money, in pulling out the drawer, 
one day, a suspicious character was ob- 
served inthe back apartment, agiong the 
notes, orders, and receipts, the ends of 
which were’sufficiently gnawned away to 
make elbow room ; and in a snug corner 
were found the bank billls, to the amount 
of dwenty-three dollars, formed into a very 
rich and comfortable bed. As to the oceu- 
pant of the cell, a luxurious little mouse, in- 
stead of being taken in hia very bed, like 
Gen. Prescott, in the Revolution, he made 
good hia retreat; and though divers at- 
tempts have since been made for his. ar- 
rest, as fur as we understand, the vigilance 





[Berkshire American.} - 


A Prosisine Youtn. On Wednesday 
Jast, we had the curiosity to weigh and 
measure a young man, who came to ghis 
village a few days since in company with 
his mother, to visit some friends residing 
here. His height was eix feet three in- 
ches, measured round the waist four feet 
eight inches, weighed two hundred and 
ninety-eight pounds, was eighteen ycars 
old the fourth day of November last. We 
are unable to state his place of residence, 
his name is Darious Whitman. He is said 
to have had a severe attack ef the ague the 
scason past, in consequence of which he 
has undoubtedly loat considerable fiesh.-— 
[Lockport Observatory.] 


Two young men in Crawford County, 
Geo. went out one morning -to bunt wild 
turkics—having —*— one crept be- 
Lind a log, to wateb for game, and mimick- 
ed the call of the turkey ; he was answerad 
by the other who, supposing it a real tur- 
key, drew near and seeing some object 
move, ſired -and the ball passed through 
the head of his companion. 

A zealous misister, of the methodist pcrsua- 
sion,lately visited one of those rookeries of vice 
on the Collect, for the purpose of: exhortation 
and prayer. A listener, after much apparent 
sensibility, rose with tears in his eyes and fell 
on his neck, sobbing bitterly. His old propen. 
sities, however, were too much for him, and he 
took the opportunity of fobbing the gertle- 
man’s watch.—[New-York Enquirer.] 

We lately observed the cellar part of a 
church, in one of the upper-cross-streets, 
used as a repository for.casks and barrels. 
This reminds us of the waggish inscription 
on the door of a house, the lower story of 
which was occupied as a grocery, and the 
UpRrE ae i lecturasroom., : 

A'splrit of joy and a opis ot wo Cow 

The sist above, ie a spirit divine, 

and spirit below, is the spirit of wine.’ [Tb.} 

“Pines. ‘The repeated fires, at Haver- 

hiil, Ms. some of whiels were couhtless the 
work ofan incendiary, indueed the Select- 
| men of that town to offer a reward, for the 
; discovery-of the villain. A young man 
i named Morse, has been arrested, and com- 
mitted on suspicion .ef having been con- 
cerned in this diabolical work. 


A few days ago, a rather unusual sight 
presented itself at Kirby Stephen, in West- 
morcland. The landlady of a publie house 
was scen running after a man in the street ; 
the people flocked to them ; and the per- 
son pursued not choosing to be impeded in 
his progress hy the curiosity of the public, 
cried out, “ Make way! make way! its a 
sace fora shilling.” So indeed it was; the 
man had drunk two quarts of beer, and 
not finding it conveniert to pay for it, he 
thought it best to bolt ; so that they were 
litterally running, the one to receive, and 
the other to avoid paying a shilling. 

Sixccorarn Foxrrar at Asstox csper 
Lrse. On Saturday morning, iGth inst. 
was interred a young lady the daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Swire, one of the followers of 
Joanna Southcoth. Mr.S. and his friend 
appeared in their blue coats and. drab 
trowsers, with brown hats, their usual 
eostume. The ladies were dressed in 
white, with Leghorn bonnets, . trimmed 
with large white satin reses. ‘The re- 
mainder of the relatives were in deep 





f Mr. Shoriff J— ithe cunni ile, 
Constable Ce ee, cred ht vege: 
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from the hearse it was covered with @ 
cloth pall, teimuned with white satiq 
The ladies bad on blue shoes, and 
euk shawls; and the coaches were 
covered but green and yellow painted 
Corxvetat Texpraness. A 
man equaily remarkable for the 
of his manners and the excellence. 6 
foxhounds, was addressed one ovening 
the following manner by hie hun 
“ An please your honor, Sir, (twirling 
quid and cap with equal dexterity,) I 


Woodford Wood, because as how,! 
hke to go and see my poor wife by 
“Lam really sorry for thee, Tom, ( 
his masier,) we cando very well wil 
thee fur one day ; she was an exe 
wife!" Notwithstanding, however, 
Kind permission, Tom was the first ig 
fiel! cn the following morning. “ 
day ! (said his master) dit I not give g 
leuve to see gonr wife buried ” «yy 
your honor; but I thought as how, i 
a fine morning, we shoul! have 
for it ; so l desired our Dick, the dog-fegp 
er, to see her earthed BR . 
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POTTER'S VEGETABLE CATHOLIOOR, 
HLS Medicine has stood the teat of experience he 
than three years past, sad has achieved in 
art, cures which rival the most extraordwary of sagh 
wodern practice. No preparation has borne ‘euch cold 
asun aiernuative; and its inneceut qualities have 
knowledged by » eaperience of 1 le 
Catholicon, a restriction in diet is not required, ner 
interrupt ihe patient, pursuing (he ordigary axoeations 
nest. — — J 
ln King’s Evil or Scrofuls, Neerosis or 
Mercurial Disease, Rheumatism, Liver Com 
White Svellings, Syphilis in its secondary stage, fp 
ticn, &e. &e. the Catholicon has been most ¢ es 
useful; it also has been set viecahle to debilitated gad act 
affected persons. " 

The discovery of a preparation adapted to that 
eases, for which this is ~ cement is one of thequasl 
sirable hoous that can be afforded to the unfortunate gam 

roprietor trusts, that the endeavors of the be ee 
ee will be exerted in diffusing the mesits of 
ble remedy to ihe cars of those why are Greaning 
tion, 

The numerous testimonials already shown to the ge 
favor of this remedy, and ils having been used inthe 
delphia Penitentiary for these two years past, @@ 
which resisted the regular modes of practice, form gh 
important proof of ite jut merits and claims. X 
iv Price @3 per botile. Printed directiune se 

oides. 

Cowmunieations from any part of the world, post § 
orders for medicine will be punctedily attended toc Ae have m 

W. W. POTTER, No. 18, South Ni ’ f th 
between Chesnut and Market, op - 
University of Penusylvania, , niel 

CERTIFICATE. reh in | 
Philadelphia, wri 

Dear Sir,—Impressed hy an —*r desire to = 6 “9 

the alleviation of such as nay be groaning uader disgt me 
was ce 
; 7 


nnorun 
on the 
rsons 
Hous Ret 
pr of th 
ie ack 


impelled to furnish you with the following 
the value of your celebrated Catholicon. J— 
Mrs. C. was, for twelve months afflicted with Sige 
plaints she discharged large quattities of blood, by: 
ecame much emaciated, and entirely confined te 
She received the advice of two eminent Ph 
endeavors to arrest its progress were P 
of them declared her incurable, and that she 
tit next morning. I protured some of your 
tholicon, and gave it toher. * Its operation wes · 
in a few weeks she was perfectly cured of a dlecty 
it appears she could not have survived, but, by 
of * medicire, fel 
am, very respectfully, yours, 
TE 3.0. Mt, 
A fresh eupply of the shove Bedicine is oth 
sale h J. KIDDER, 70, Court-atreet, non 
NOYES, 13, Market-street, and H. WHITE, 19% 
tou-street, Boston. eop6u a 


__ CURE; FOR INTEMPERA 

RE. & —2* bene svarended ia 
icine cure peran 

the advantege of r ; ~~ * 





Mor. Ext: 
on in Prot 
4 hn Osbo 


bysicians of the first respectahility in this cit | 
hudently brought before the peblie's sremedy ie agumput this tin 
inferiur to ony which have offered far ¢ ma, Went t 
entlemau who has employed much of Dr. Chacha, though 
witnessed the operating of this, in several ji pene 


ise, there 
rit about 
n recalled 


expreyed his perference for their ation. 
heen politely favored with the fotlowing cer: 


the operation and effec 
temperance, in several 
—— — 
cided aversion to 
heen excessi fond of them 
has uniform en improved 
my opinion, it is a safe, salutary, 
for the perpose'far which itis designed. 
Your friend, JOSH 
* July —* —* De. . 
xtract from Rev. Tuckerman's 
T have administered a considerable number of; 
re ae parati ————— 
city, ⁊ prine ipal ingredient 
to be of a which is more un 
dre ary of the dients in Chamber, 
least, tbat this is @ more prevailing 
Howard’s, than in the New-York preparation: 
for Intem-ncrance,” I therefore, decidedly 7 
A 


— REED — 
‘or sale | & HOWARD, - : 
street, at the ead of Ehn-strert Boston tn 
aay also he obtained of A. T. LOWE, Nest’ 
Row, Coart-ireet; of JOHN J. BROWN, Wa 
near Boylston Market, * of EBENEZER 
reet. 


addressed 
his sister, 





he 


4 cer 


2 





A. GOULD ts 
AS removed tothe first heuse north of the! 
ing House, ia Oharle formerly ‘com 
Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE D 
accommodation of his castomers at the folluwiag: 
Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm-sitect—Josiah Baga 
Kaowltun & Co. North Market-street—K.. Wel 
— — Lincoln, near the & 


07 Prepared and signed by A. GOU . 

Mass. Ask for Gauld’s Sponge Blacking, as 

— All orders punctually att 
ay 11. 





CLAY’S ITCH OID A 

For pleasantness, safety, expedition, ¢: 

far superior to any other Ointment in 6’ 
lich, and is warranted not to fail. 1¢ is alee Ramee 

for all eutancoas eruptions, scorbutic wen 6 © 

pimples on the face, ingeorm, Tettera. 

Salt Rheum, and other impurities of the sib 


box. 

Also—CLAY’S STOMACII BITTERS, 
all cases of the following deseription to give 
—— —— custiveness, weakees? 

ain'tn the stomach, less of ite. sichness 
* debility, agdall 5 of ¥ 
gestion. heine & pleasant cordial Bitter, are 


or common use. Fifteen-years 
| {wo articics superior to any other efered to the 
@dCtnts. One box will make ono gallon of; 


ture. 

The abare articles may he had et the 
FLETCHER & CAQKUTH, No. 4 Lo 
wholesale and retail. Other agents ia the 
may be supplied on tbe same conditions as 


Proprietors. Agents in the eountr 

€d fo exit at the sBuee named place ee TO 

Also, sold at Messrs. D.& J. HENSHAWS, ¢ 

gists and Apothecaries in the city of Bostusaad 
Dee 7 ty 4 





INDIA_RUBBER SHOE 
Hes & HAYNES, 333, Washio 
West-street, have just received perscha 
Para, upwards of 3500 pair Ladies aud G 
India Rubher Shoes, made un wooden lasts, 
ornamented; they are unquesi the 
Rubbers ever imported iam the Uns 
hen Sp ee with yp Kit og —* 
ts of almost ‘every i on : 
terms, whoicsale or retail_ _ — 
N.B. Ladies and Gentlemen in want of 
atticies, are respecifally invited to call a 
they purchase. +R 
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mourning. After the corpse was taken | Row 





